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PREFACE. 



The general fcope of the following publi- 
cation has been already intimated in the Preface 
to. a former colleftion of pofthumous Trads by 
the fatpc illuftrious author. It carries forward 
the feries of Mr. Burke*s opinions relative to 
cur domeftick parties^ from the " Appeal to 
the old Whigs** in 1791, which is contained in 
the quarto edition, of his works, to the Letter 
lyhich he publilhed in 1796, on occafion of the 
attack made upon hifn by the Duke of Bedford. 

. The principal piece, indeed, (in magnitude 
certainly, though perhaps not in temporary in- 
tcreft, the principal) is not altogether new. 

The 
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The *« Obfervations on the Condu6t of the 
Minority in the Seflion of .1793," were furrcp- 
titioufly printed at the beginning of the prefent 
year; but, a« it ufually happens with fuch 
frauds, in a very mangled ftate, under a felfe 
title, and without the i««i4etter> to the Duke of 
Pordand, which fhould have been prefixed. 

The paper itfelf was of the njoft private kwrf* 
It was not intended to come at any time, arid 
under any circumftances, to the view of the 
publick. Mr, Burke' wrote it as hb juftification 
to the two noble heads of his party, for fceming 
to take (he did not in reality take) a different 
fide from them, when he adted on their own 
principles with more prompt and vigorous de- 
cifion, than they believed their duty at that' Qme 
required them to do. He was fenfible, tjiat in 
its ftyle, it was not wholly free from the in-* 
ifluence of refentment, though fuch as he deli- 
berately believed to be juft. ^ He kneW that the 
iharpnefs of his firft imprcffions was vifible on 

it; 
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k; IM I«!:k«ew ^ip $0 whom itwas to be con* 
fidcdi Hie wa^ to be judged by two of the moft 
candid miods whii:h di0 £$rth ever bore ; men, 
who thiroi^ the whole . couHe of hi$ politick 
1^^ had gtva^ him induHtabie proo& of as 
unbounded afFeftfoa, tru&, and veneration. Nor 
was tlvfi paper to be 6en by them dll ^ a mo^ 
iMiA of compulfoiy. reflexbn/' when it could 
not operate to the injury of any man> and would 
find In their bofbms fometUhg congenial with 
his feelings, when he wrote it. Clearly fore;* 
feeing that the diffimilarity of their views muft 
ohimately force them to a feparation from Mr. 
ISoK, he delisted k with the elder of his noble 
fiiends, defiring that it might not be opened till 
afto" that event* Of this confidential Memorial 
^e liieVef had a fecond copy made ; but he did 
keep a copy of the Letter which accompanied 
k to the Duke of Portland^ as a fhort fummary> 
contsunbg all the principle and general fcnti- 
ment, without die ncecflarily invidious details, 
of his other more folemn Proteft* 

About 
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About two years after, he ealUftlly karncdl 
from a friend, that the rough draft of iitt 
•* Obfervaridns*' ftill exifted in the hands cf the 
I)erfon tvhom he had' employed to traiifcribc ks 
He immediately expitfiedthe grcateft atixiety 
t9 get it back. It w^ accQrdin^y funtnderfe^i 
with an ai&rance that cioicopy of it ligMi.b$eil 
taken, and was inmiediately tkilroyed. A copy 
howeyer> has fince been publifhed in the masr* 
ncr above related, by the very pcrfpn wlija gave 
that aflurancc. . 

What Mr. Burke felt on rccdvb^iiitelligeiBde 
of the injury thus done him by one, fiom wjxmt 
his kindoefs dcferved a very different mnOf, 
will be beft conveyed in hisr own wwdsr The 
following is an extraft of a Lielter to a Friend^ 
which he didated on this fobjcfl; ftom a fidL<- 
bed : the reft of the Letter entirely rclatiB to 4 
law-fuit which he was then carrying on.tddbeam 
redrcfs agaiRft another kindred fratid. 

Bafb, 
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•^ Mr 6EA* «♦*♦*♦♦♦, 

«* ON the appearance of the Advertifemcntj^ 
^* all Newj^japcrs, and all letters have been kept 
*^ back from me till this time. , Mrs. Burke 
** opened yours, and finding that all the mea- 
*^ fores in the power of Dr. King, yourfelf, anc^ 
'** Mr. Woodford> had been taken to fupprels 
«* the publication, fee ventured to deliver mc 
•* the letters of to-day, which were re^d to mq 
.?* in my bcc^ about two o'clock. 

** This affair does vex me i but I am not in 
^' a ftatc of health at prefent to be deeply vexed 
*' at any thing. Wherever this matter comes 
^ into difcuilion, I authorife you to contradift 
*' the infamous reports, which (I am informed) 
" have been given outs ti^at dus^ paper had 
^ been circulated through the Miqiftry, and ^ 
« was intended gradually to ni4e into fheprefsi. 
" To the beft of my recoUeftion, I never had 
* ' " a '^ 4 dean 
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»* a clean copy of it but one, which is nov/ la 
** my poffcflion; I never communicated that> 
« but to the Duke of Portland, from whomll 
** had it back agam. But the Duke will fet 
«^ this matter to rights, if in reality there were 
*^ two copies and he has one. I never ihewed 
<' it, as they know, to any one of the Miniftry. 
^^ If. the Duke has really a copy, I believe hi* 
•' and mine are the only ones that cxift, except 
«* what was taken by fraud from loofc and in- 
*^ correft papers by S****, to whom I gave th* 
*^ letter to copy. As foon as I began to fulpedt 
•^ him capable of any luch fcandalbus breach of 
'^ truft, yo» know with what anxiety I got the 
'^ loofe papers out of his hands, not havinjg 
^^ reaJ(pn to think that he kept any other. 
" Neither do I believe in faft (unlefs he medi- 
*^ tated this villainy long ago) that he did, or 
" does now poflefs any clean copy. I never 
« commimicatfed that paper to any out of the 
♦* very fmall circle of thofe private friends, 

<^ from yhom I concealed nothing, 

• . , » I* ^ - * 

** Bit 
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^' But 1 begyoii and my friends to be catdoUft 
•* how you let It be undfcrftood, that I difcl^m 
^» any diing but the mere aft and intention of 
•^ piibKcation, - 1 do not retraft any one of difi: 
'^ fehtiments contained in that Memorial, which 
" was and is my juftification, addreffed to tht 
** fiiends, for whofe uft alone I intended it. 
*^ Had I defigiied it for the publick, I fliould 
*' have Hcen more exadt and full; It was written 
•* in a tone of indignation, in confequence of 
^ the refolutions of the Whig Club, which 
<* were dire6Uy pointed againft myfclf and 
** o^ers, and occafioned our ieceffion from that 
«« Club 5 wlttch is Ae laft: aft of my Kfe that I 
•* ihdl under any eircumftances repent. Many 
-^* temperaments and explanations there would 
^^ have been, if ever I had a notion that it 
•^ jQiould meet the publick eye.^^ : 

The moral fenft of mankind on this occa- 

fion, ran along with the authority of the Law^ 

in endeavouring to defeat the mercenary fpecu- 

a 2 latioqH 



jadoni of Co a^av^ted a fi-audi yft aot>Jie& 

di^n thrpc tfeoufand copiep of ^f . pampbkt 

•arc (wppoftd (0 have becA ibjd ia the three 

iungdoni^* It was repni>tcct both m.Scodaiid 

gsy^ Jrehax^^ retailed ^atid.4xHnQiented i^m in 

J^ew^apers, notiaed.in Ktvkw^^ and quoted 

in the Houfc of Comxnonjs^ as.. Mr. Burke's. 

Thi5 very injiinaion. which iflVicd pgiunft it 

frofli the Court of Chanceiy, autheniicated it. 

Mr. Bwkc luoifclf, js^hcncvcr fee WAS *fk^, as 

Jic ftecjiiemly. rm at Bath> cpn^hiiy gave in 

:|libftan)?e the.e:8planaf3bn ]iyhich i$ contained ia 

rl*9:l<H«gPWg.^«tcr.) Ifl^ .^^^^f^qcount;,: indieed, 

tthere.t^x>neixif|ingj|P^ riTh* fui^c. fair 

•<^opI> which ,he,^ad'rcq?tve4jfb«?ki. from the 

^Duke -<tf FprUand, was 90/: 29 hifi own pofleflion ; 

: it w^5, jdjefftiifljU fefna^^. b? t/>e hfnd^/pf Ms 

other noble frien4> tt) !»^b€«i :* .was jQimlf[ ad- 

dreffcd. Probably he afterwards recollefted the 

. circuvtd^mff:^ f^i at his ^eifure> he correAed, 

with his pwn. hand, or^e* of the printed, cqpics. 

Bvif: w\ cffential change of .wy kiod could 

now 



Iicrtr-bc4nadc, The mifchirf which had heen 
done ia:a fingk^ day^ by the diihonefly .<^ one 
toa^y was irreparable^ 

*■ - . . ' -• __ . ^ ■ . . 

. Had k be«^r,poinble tahar^ let the paper 
iteep in total filfac€» <b6 friends of the aodior 
<ni£^p liay^ heiitated to gire a genume edition^ 
iBuc,j|jE>^ man in the Kiaft acquainted with the 
JiiteraiyJiiftory of thja ^Jentury, o^ even pf our 
p^fi times^ could;: fof a m^mem^ entert^ any 
jiuch hope. , After the l^fe of years^ fomctimcs 
inquifidve malice^ iometiinfis ol^kriops i^eal, in 
this inftance the cold pedantry of poring curi- 
ofity, in that cafe the imaginary triumph ©f dii^ 
covering ibmc hidden value in things Which 
othersr had paffed over with neg^dt, havo 
brought again to fight pixxlu&ionsy which ha^ 
dropped without ar na^i^ from the preA> which 
i^ad never- excited general attention, and which 
the mature jtidgmcnt q£ thfe writers had wiflbed 
for «ver xo abafidon. How then could it be 
iiippo&d, that a cra<%^ avciwed to be Mr* Burke's 



*'Wt die period of his proudcft eminence, wfiich 
lad circulated fo yndely, and in itielf abounded 
with hiftorical matter, would not be received, 
with all its imper&ftions on its head, into future 
toUe]^ons of his 'works ? Nothing ren^ficd, 
riiercforc, but to publiih it in. a lefe mutikted 
fcrm > to reftore the true tide, which had been 
'inalignandy falfifieds and to mid the introdn^rjr 
.fetter, wWchi if it had originally been given, 
might have repreffcd fome of the murmurs dift 
tdngmfhabk in the half-ftifled cry, that was bc*- 
guihing to rife on die appearance of the Ipurioia 
edition^ 

Hie fecond piece in this publication, though 
k^has never hitherto been in print, Hvas written 
i«?fth a VTfew to the prefs. It was occafioned by 
a Ipeech of a noble Duke, oh the &th of May, 
179»5, in the debate on the recall of Lord 
Fitiwilliam. It is in the epiftolary form^, 
at id is addreiTdd to a gentleman, of whom 
Mr. Burke alwstys jufHy entertained a' very 
. : 9 %h 



lugh opmiotu and whofe merit has irnce ttcom^ 
mended him^ honourably for himfelf, and benefit 
ciallfj it is hoped, for the feryicc of the empire, td 
an importantfituationinthefiftcr kingdom. From 
an anfwer of the moft flowing gaiety to the itt- 
tack which had been made upon him, he pafflb 
to the exultations of the republican faiSlion over 
him, on account of the. King of Pruffia's defec- 
tion from the common caufc, whom he treats 
himfclf with fevere pleafantry and dignified ridi- 
cule. He then proceeds more ferioufly to (a)mT 
plain of the difficulties impofed by governments 
and the higher orders of fociety on all who difj- 
intereftedly ftruggle to fupport, defend, and favc 
them amidft the perils of the prefent crifis: ic 
exhibits a beautiful pidhire of the flate of Europe 
the day before, the revolution in France; in » 
fublimc ftrain of morality, he develcpcs the 
pure and exsdted motives of his own adions 5 
and avows his defpair of our lafcty from either 
of the two great parries, which domineer in the 
CQuncilsj and divide the opinions, of the na- 

CiOflu 



fiom Nothing, perhaps, that cvcf cam€ fioflf 
hts pen, would have placed him perfbnally in a 
tnorc clevattd point of view ; but his owit incli- 
vidnal g^ory was ever the kaf): of his cares. 
The fpecch, which gave rife to it, having been 
foon forgotten, this letter was fuppreflcd. And 
It may not be impertinent to remark, that the 
fame had nearly been the fate of the eloquent 
performance, which he publilhed the following 
year, on a fimilar provocation from the Duke 
c£ Bedford. He had determined to have forty 
copies only taken for his own ufe, and the pre& 
broken up ; when Lord Lauderdale, by a no- 
rice in the Houfe of Peers, revived the fubjeft 
of the grants, which his Sovereign had been 
gracioufly pleafed to confer upon Mr. Burke, 
in reward of his long, labprious, and fplendid 
fcrviccs. 

His rupture with the Minority, which> till the 
leflion of 1793, was never confidered on his 
part as final and irreconcileabk, drew down 

upon 



lipon hinfli mt|cK oblpqvy and- reproach. H^s 
WAS loucUy charged with a derdUkSlion of all his 
inibKck principles. With infiddky to his partyi 
lahd ,'^ith: a violaition of private friendlhip. Orj 
jbe.other.hand,, forithe dlflatis&aion .which h? 
t^ly intitjiated, and which he begajn frora 179^ 
fnpsr< decidedly to entertain j at the nieafures of 
Cfdv^niment,. h^ has notefcaped the imputatioa 
pf uigratjtude* Thtfe arc Jieavy accu(kti©;is 1 
dM>jUigh^ all do not preis with equal weight upor^ 
ilis -memory^ It is the firft^praife of moral 
wfdpm to know the; juft time and place of each 
fe^iSliv^^ virtue* • The bpft motives of humar^ 
aftipns; may iofe not only their proper grace;, 
but their very nature j they may become crimes, 
if- they' aire not fuchs^'aye fuited to the occafioq. 
JHapJ>Hy for the. infirmity of our. kind in moft 
cafes the choice as ;fipipjej it is between pofitive 
right and pofitive iwr^jg.. There.are fituations, 
irowever (»and the prefent is aJeafoi^fuUof them) 
A^hicH: m^ke it nexrgflTary for us t0'.4i(linguilh 
P^rc mccly i whic^i leave us only ap alternative 

b of 
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of difficulties between evil and evil> and a painfiil 
choice among cx)nfliaing virtues. Infi-ee ftates; 
the union of ^ublick men in a common <^sirift 
cannot be too much refpeOied and ^hcrifhiBd j 
for without the combined Efforts of many> wh* 
Aink alike of t3ie common^cal«fe> die pufeft 
and beft piiblick principles Cain' fekiom, if ^vef^ 
prevail. We Aiould endeavour tD ftvetigtheil 
ptiblick' conite5c5on by private friendihips ibt 
without the cohefioh of that attraftion, wkhout 
the chartn of that endearment ^hich winds' itfclf 
round the heart," the bond of party would be 
found, fomttimcs a loofe aid weak, fometiinei 
ft fretting and galKng tfe. Neidheris it to be 
doifbted that we owe a liberal attachment and 
fupport, to the power of ^6fe from whom we 
have confcnted to accept bendfift,«ndby wfiom> 
on the fureft evidence of our own experience, 
if we mean 'not to confcft ourfelves utterly un- 
worthy, we miift believe that power to be wel 
and laudabljr^xercifed. To gratitude, to friend^ 
Blip, to" {)atty, we 'ought ichecrfWly to yield 

every 
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<jvcry inferior, opinipn on every collateral an4 
. fubor^inate qyeftipn : within thofc liinits they 
have lawful cjoxninjon : but to require that to 
them we fhouW furrender our deliberate judgcr 
ineat, iand fettled convidion on a fyftem of 
ftmdamental policy, which involves the leading 
interefts,. the fafety, or the honour of our 
country, what is it, but in the narne of virtue 
to preach up confpir^cy and cprruption ? All 
the other focial charities are fwallowed up and 
Joft in the comprehenfive relation of our country. 
For her they exift ; by her we are protefted in 
the enjoyment of them'j to her they ought, on 
-grave and cojafciei;tiou§ reafpns,, to be facrificed* 
Her ilanger may call upon us to do what touches 
*us ftill more nearly. It may be our duty to re- 
view, perhaps to remodel, our very principle?. 
New and unforefeen circumflances may teach 
us the crrour pf conclufions which, were formed 
-with fufficient accuracy for general application 
,to orcEnary times. Confiftency, however, is the 
§rft and ftrongeft prefumption. bpth of integrity 
.. b z and 



and wifdom. Suddca and great' changes in th^ 
fyftem of thinking and afting, fliake the cha-» 
rafter of the man to the foundation, He: -who 
hai broken with all his publick and private 
friends, may have been uniiformly riglit. He is 
at iflue with them on equal terms, before his 
country, the world, and pofterity. There is 
only their authority againft his, and auriiority is 
not eftimated by mere numbers, But he who 
is avowedly inconfiftent, puts himfeif at once 
on his defence, and fets out with an admiffior^ 
againft himfelt' 

' Mr. Burke lb felt it. ^^ Strip him of hisi 
<f confiftency," faid he, fpeaking of himfeif ir^ 
his Appeal, "and you leave him naked indeed." 
It was to the charge on that particular head, 
that be more diftiniSly applied his anfwer ; yet 
profefling" t;o adduce only fome few, among 
many, of his former declarations, which he 
thought in unifon with his view of the French 
Revolution The perfeft, and perhaps fingu- 
lar, confiftency of his charafter, can only he 
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fxi&y known^ when the publick ihall have he^ 
fore theih the documents of his mbft fccret 
motives and qoniideRtial counfek ; which, during 
a very important epoch, from the year 1766 •> 
the end of the American war, have been forto- 
nately difcovered more entire, than his friends 
had dared to hope. For the prefent, it will be 
fufficient to give a flight outline of fome paffagcs 
in his political life, and of his early principles, 
as introductory to the particular occafions of the 
pieces which are comprifed in this publication. 
This will incidentally afford fome teft of all the 
'Charges, 

Nine and twenty years of an exiftencc, not 
prolonged to a very advanced age, he devoted 
with unremitting zeal to the fervice of hU 
country. During all that period, he never aAed 
but with one party, which he always believed to 
be, in all its fuperiour members, the pureft that 
our hij^ory can Ihew. When he came a new 
man among them, he at once proved himMf 
worthy of their confidence. He declined taking 

any 
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My falaty fer hk employment imder Lord 
Rockingham, as Secretary to the firft Lord of 
the Treafury ; and, at his own coftj he obtained 
Xieat in parliaitient to defend their meafores; 
Chance firft led htm to diat connexion; but 
when it was foon after diffolved, he entered int» 
it a fecond time from choice, even ^inft the 
iffcftionate remonftranccs of fome of the leaders 
^n it, who preffed him to follow without regaixl 
to them, the eafy path, which his great re^- 
putation had already opened befcrc him to power 
and fortune. 

The facrifices which he made to that con- 
nexion, are little known. He ncvtr boafted of 
'diem, nor roiuntarily fufiered any friend of 
his to -Blazon' tiiera- He regarded them 
but. as ordinary adts of duty. Indeed, though 
ftot infenfible to fober and judicious praifc, hfc 
^was fo abhorrent from that artificial fame, which 
is made and unmade at pleafure in our pop^dar 
\30urnals, that, he fliunncd the moft diftant ap- 

^pearaace 



pcaranoe of being gratified by it, with fcrOputoUf 
ibJicitude. He reftrained all> oyer whom he had 
anjr infhiencev even from refuting the abfimf 
cahimmes, of which he was perpetu^Ky the dbjcQu 
His old mafter, compamoU) and friend (ibr ht 
was afl theie) did not go without a reprimand 
from him fiw revealing, with fome i^ffte 'of 
mnocent prid^ the real place of Jiis educatioo^ 
lA cmtradi^iion 4?^ the GUy tak ^f his having 
been bned 4n Prance. He wais AaHy vilified Bi 
ah <5b(cure and needy adventurer, yet he <3id 
not tell, what he had in his hands the means 
of fubftantiating, that he was Iprung from a 
fiimHy anciently ennobled m leveral W its 
|!tr»iiches,' and pc^ffefling atn atofAe eftate^ 
winch his grandfather had a€bE»lly enjoyedj nor 
that he had hitn&lf funk a handibme competency 
in his adherence to his party. Once, and bitit 
once, in^bace, he was provoked to declare hi| 
private cin:un^anees. It was in anfwer to a 
feoarfeaggfelfebn.' He feid, that by the deadt 
of a brother, whom he loved and lamented, he 
had Succeeded to upwards of ^^.ao^coos part of 

whiqh 



%hichhcTia<Jlpent, and the reft then remained 
to be {pent In the indepencient fi^port of hb 
principles. In truth, without a fmglc pcffiwwl 
cxtravagancie, he did Ipend that, and confider* 
gbly mof-e, of Jris: Qwn, chkfiy derived frpm;* 
iburce> which: Cicero eftecmcd the moft hoinoyr-* 
'»ble to himfclf, i the lafl: remcmbf ances of dying 
fricndfliip* This was not, on his part, a ipecukr* 
cion frooX' which he bad fi^rmed hope^ thai 4e^ 
peived him. He repeatedly prociaimfed to ^ 
i^orid^ that he knew the road which he had takep^ 
yas njit the .way to preferment, 

^:;Thc adywitagc^ wjiich offered thcmfclves, he 
jfzs oot tB^r to improve,; when he might 
vidi \infulUed honowr. Eariyjin his oppofi- 
tion to Lord NOrth, the ruling Direftors of 
the Eaft-India.Company, wifhing to ftop a p<^- 
pUlar cry, and to. take from Grovemm'ent the beft 
plea for intermeddling jn thcir.'aflfairs, propc&il to 
fend Mr. Burke, on his own terms, at the head 
of a commiffion^jo reform the ,abufcs of the Eaft. 
^mc of t^^,i5:orr^lpondencc on .this occafipft,i$ 
S ftill 
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ftill extant. He ref(^ved not to go, aftually 
refufed the appointment, and then, not before, 
acquainted Lord Rockingham with his deter- 
mination. At fevcral fubfequent junftures he 
might readily have commanded, in other 
arrangements, much higher fituations than he 
ever held, or expeftcd to hold, with his own 
party. The only office which he ever did hold, 
he took with the intention of reforming. Under 
the old Conftiturion of that office every Pay- 
mafter-General was neceflarily, for a time, 
^^ the defaulter of unaccounted millions." He 
could not be admitted, however ready, to make 
up his accounts, till thofe of all his predeceflbrs 
had been clofcd; and he was obliged to have in 
his hands large advances, to anfwer the drafts of 
the inferior paymafters. Mr. Burke, from the 
circumftances of the period when he came into 
his office, had he kept it on its old footing, 
might have been rich in the publick money. 
He might, with certainty and fafety, have re- 
alized (and it was adually fuggeiled toTiim, how 
he might fairly realize) more than the value, 

c many 



ip^Y dpics tdd, of all the grants which he ufc 
tuni.te|y received from the Royal Bounty. But 
by %,la3V, of which lie was the author, and 
ivhich ,has iince been imitated in the paymept 
pf the navy, he changed the mode of the office, 
and, when he refigned it, clofed his acpoimts. 

On fomc of the occafions above related, lie 
i^efiftcd the temptations, not of avarice only, but 
pf ambition 5 a paffion much more difficult far 
a ftatej&nan to fubdue. How exempt he was 
from the latter vice, he ftill more dearly fe^wed 
in another inftapce. From what he thought hi$ 
duty, and for the general good>of his party, he 
declined a ftation, w^ch he might have bc<Bn 
tnoft expefted to c^vett on the d^th of Mr. 
Powdcfwell, he was preffed to become dip leader 
pf his friends in the Houfe of Commons, fcut he 
'iw>uld not coafcnt. it was his fyftematick opi- 
nion, that before any n\an fliould afpire fo high, 
he ought to have call hi^ root more broadly, an^ 
^iven it tnpre deeply, than lie iad himfelf ^thci^ 

done. 



Amc, Into the foil of the country* l^oftcritf 
may Wment his virtuous ddicady* 

Mt.'l^oK, at that period, generally Voted oiv 
die feme fide, but was not yet dir^&ly conncfted 
with the party bf Lord Rockingham. He had, 
firom his childhood, been acquainted with Mr* 
Burke; and, from his entrance into Parliament^ 
ted cultivated a dofe intirtiacy >^th him, e^ea 
while, for years, he was one of his moft for- 
li^idable aritagonifts' in publick debate. Thei? 
flicndftiip was, of courfe, encreafed by afting' 
td^edlet in oppofition ; though in that fituatioh ' 
fbr years, Mr. Fox kept himfelf open (ot any 
other political engagement, and was not' con- 
lifiered as aftually a member of the lame party 
with his friend. Mr. Burke never urged him 
t6 become fo. He fairly repreftnted to him, as * 
he conftantly did to others, that he had little 
hope of fuccefe. He never gave any man advice 
to aft contrary to his intercfts, but dating thofe 
for the tonfideration of the perfon himfelf, he 
c a laid 
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laid before him all the fads and the principles Oft 
which he might form his own decifion. In thi^ 
manner he certainly did prepare the mind of 
Mr. Fox to join, the party, and the minds of the 
party to receive Mr. Fox, and place him ^at thcifj 
head; an event*, in which, when it happened, 
no man more fincerely rejoiced. 

The principles on which Mr. Burke fupported; 
the party wherein he fpent his life, arc not left 
to be, . collefted from detached ienitences in hi*, 
various produ£tions>, or cafual phrafes dropped, 
in debate, and ill preferved by memories> oa- 
whichi if even the^ intentions of the reporters 
were always upright,^ little reliance * could be. 
placed in a queftion of any delicacy. They 
w;ere early recorded by himfclf at large, and inr 
a.body. He found the Whig party under Lord. 
Rockingham, when they were compelled, to fct 
up a methodized oppofition, to be, indeed, men . 
of fentirnents eminently good and juft : yet wh^^ ; 
they felt rightly, they, bad not de.duci^d fjiftemar;: 
4 . tically. 
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dcally. Tiicy were new u> their fituadon. It 

1*1 

>as necefliiry^ however, in eredting their ftand«- 
ard, to publrfli their declaration to their coun<* 
try. The talk of preparing it, was undertake© 
by Mr. Burke 5 and, in 1770, executed by 
hirij^ in a pamphlet called, ** Thoughts on the 
*« Gawfes of the prefcnt Difconteiits/^ The 
materials of it were coUeAdd from various coa-' 
vcrfationa with all the leading membefs^of the* 
party; and before it was fent abroad mto the 
world, the particular and diftindi; approbatba 
of ea(;h was obtained. From this he ihould be 
judged, if he is to be fairly tried for incon-' 
fiftency. But, among all his works, the pam-* 
phletof 1770 has been leaft quoted, if at all» 
It certainly does not contain any tenets of de- 
mocracy. The clear objeft of the whole is to 
recommend, as the beft pra(^ical governnaent 
for this country, an open ariftocracy of rank^, 
property, virtue and talents, afting in concert 
together, on a known and avowed fyflcm of 
opinions, agreeable to die cxiftmg conftitution o^ 
'....- the 



ibe kiogdoiir) l8c<|iairiiig.t^ their principles mSi 
condua the publiek Confidence of the pcoj^^ 
and> in dll thofe titles cUimbg the piMck^ cdb^ 
fifdence of the Soyereigru 

'l^one of his wrkings on the French Revcdih 
tiflftwcre ever pUffued ^h a more violent erf 
thfl».was that pamphlet, by the Republicans pf 
^h^dxfi But thcf were then of little compa^ 
n^c ftrei^di in jtumbeHs or influence. B)r 
(mimtikexy his book was called, ^' an impbfi-^_ 
^* tiWi oDi thie publfdc," arid '' a fcheme, cal- 
^« ctrkted to perpetime our diftteffek j'*V be was . 
«:die organ of a diicontented fadion/' and 
^^'.Itfac raalk of patriotifin dropped while he was' 
<« 'Writing." Anothci: " wondered at die cor- 
^f iruptnicfs of his heart, and the dccepci^n of 
*^'M$ head;" and, in language finiilar to that 
of ^thc writer juft quoted, defcribcd the pam- 
phter as defined ^' to guard againft the poffible 
*^ confequence of an eficAual reformation hxthc. 
*' vitissed parts of our* conftitutibn and govern^ 
-'- " ment^" 



^ mtntJ* WhBii fort of ncfbrm it mu, m 
which Mn Burke, on that occafion, was fi^ 
pofed to bt an enemy, may be coUcfted from 
cbe great principle which is laid down by this 
^dveriary, in the fpirit, and ahnoft in the very 
^ords, of the Revc4utiomfts in France, it it 
i«d, diat ^^ the modes of government wUoh 
^' hare ever been . impoied on credulous man^ 
^' have been not only deficient in pro<bcbg the 
^' juft ends of government, viz. die full and 
^ impartial iecurity of the ri^ats of aatum i 
f^ but alfo have been rather fornydable and 
ff dai^roQs cabals agsinfl: the pveace, happinds 
f^ and dignity of ipciety. In tracing the origio 
f^ of all governments^ (it is added a Utile lower. 
down) «* we find them either die produce of 
f^ lawlefs powerj or accident aded on Jby cor^ 
f^ rupt intereft.* The fame circprnftance that 
f^ attends the formation of governments^ attends 
f< what is calkd their reformation : and of thii 
f< the hUlory of our own country, affords a 
V melancholy example/' Mr. Paine's twa parts ^ 

of 
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of the Rights of Man are but a paraphrafe of 
thefe texts, • , - 



Mn Burke and his friends at that time, never 
denied that it was their purpofe to refift with all 
their might the " effectual reformations" there 
fuggcfted, and to fuj^port the " melancholy ex* 
^mple" afforded by the feuletnenr of our own 
revolution in the laft century. They always 
gloried in the accyfation. To convift fuch of 
them a^ yet remain, before any impartial tribunal^ 
on a charge of inconfiftency, in not depreciating 
that example, and not admiring thofe effedhial 
reformations now, will require more than decla- 
ination for argument, and mutilated fragments 
for evidence againft them. Indeed an author 
who is by no means deficient in feverity againft 
Mr. Burke, but who appears to be well read in 
his works, drawing a parallel between his con- 
duft and that of Mr. Fox, has very juftly and 
candidly acquitted Mr. Burke from this charge. 
He rcprcfcnts the '' Thoughts on the caufes of 

the 



'At prcfent difcontcnts'^as aCrccd of Axiiftdb^e^l 
and the iault which he finds with the firmer of 
that creed is not that heliad fwerved from it^hvft 
that he ^^ had negleded die prc^reis of the hu* 
*' man mmd, fubfcquent to its aidbption.** 

• The principles, however, which led Mr. 

" ^ ! ;: r i: *• 

Burke to condemn the French Re\rq|ution, are 

, ■ ' '" . •: ** 

to be traced to a much more diftant date, and lonjt 

before he became a publick nian. '. They are to 
be difcemed in his firft acknowledged pro- 
duSion, the ^^ Vindication of natural focieQr." 
This was an ironical expofiire of Lord Bofin« 
ibroke's falfe philofophy. His caufe of quarrel 
w^s the mifchievous tendency of the principles 
infinuated by that lively but difingenuous writer, 
Who, in his opinion *^ fappAJ'the foundation of 
*' every virtue, arid all governnient, while hi 
^^ attacked every mode of reHgibh.** The fol- 
lowers of that fchool were then chiefly if not 
wholly confined to the higher cl^s, znd\i 
wi&cd* to warA 'thelti in time of the dangers 
^"•"^ d which 



in,i£e hands of ochersi. .His,derign,ja& hc,hiiQ« 

Yji;- .•>•>* ''0»i''?t\;<"^'"; '•' I, ' 'T''''X2VnT'/S' ' :T'^ ' 

fcif cxfikuned ii^ ^r^s " to &c^. that without the 

• ■ ■ ".!-.■;;;:" !;»«:r;,rc. J", ;"-.i ..;■• ',. •.'■•' ' 
f* exertion of my confidcrable forces, Ac fame 

f*. pflM^s^hyA were egiployed for the de^jipc; 

f* Qon .o£ ixligiqn. tp^g^t h^ employed .wi^ 

f* eqf»l wccffe fof the fubycrfion pf Goy^- 

** rncnt^ VJd th|t fpec^pjus aKgujnen^ .ipight fef 

ftccordip^ly .rfy: yi^diq^tapj^ pf ^a|^tfl feflUSlf 
5a«^fts y^ojly .iri. to^.g.h|ng. ?yA yixaffjjy „qq 

^xiffik |i)L<;ijJci\t to^ .fir wtlxc^ J^CQip % pjjj 
^?^^ uwter^ 4.thf fcv:er?J fonns pf |>piitj|c^ 
C9<W, with ^ i»Bf^9R ijja| oj|r owi^ pj|^e<| 

^fl^fovmt C(;pi^thi^ac£i4onifdfall^y^^ 



dP'ae»'icii«fft of Aari^tioiipliy; t6'*dteiiihy 

tf<!a'-ak't<Jd fugK- to be tiken f6f ah)f tifufi^'feirt 
ndlciite"}' y^f "ti*i^7 Tiave^ fihce bech"^ve1y"pto- 
<nKJe3" as wonderftu' ifflcovenes. He fn'oi^t 

tifeffi^ Mkae'^^^'f aft<i ^'Si0^<^ ^rd 

one of their mafters^ have gone the Whote length 
in a defperate experiment on a great kingdom i 

iKjgin^'M'liibie'I^oti^ vigour ih(! Mt;*#4f^' 
!«^i^ih»SJKA"ifght?r'<7ea^bm, hi made the^fii* 

*Af\jfiay^tfv'ttjfe«h^; Hdr Ik itt^diBi;^* 

tcj' jjif^^b^^* Wftlfdirf iibdiie'i«'th«* pr<ificei wMcV 
daSfciH A^ifeii«niabhVf tha-iftriff, srt*^a^tf-" 
f^ ftrain -of th* fame pious huttiiKt)f'^i?eh 'M-< 
^GbttizeA W^fdoiKto the 1^ mimehVof M 
mi' rfe-'^^^tfis hifflfcif fsHiM Wjit« ii liiiM 
«»"^mi-fiai no reftrainc froY^'a I'cfre'df iti bwH^ 
*'•"'' •'^ da "weak* 
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"f!?^^^'' *°^ w?"* *?^ M*j^'*?^ 

ilT5^ plfufibly^atjack-cvcry Aiff.^fl^^Jft.^, 

" (adds he) which %rejas^itwre,4uftvirithyj our. 
'^reach^ \e^t would become of the work^.i^ 
th« praAice 4}f all jcnocal duties, and the fovAr. 
4aticjns ,oiJ fo|sie^. r^l^cd ,VFP^ : h'f^gj^Wg 
rearons.n^e cl^„an4dS9?>P!9%^<|to^^'>c% 

**. individual ?'* , . r, ■ , ■ 

;n:'j-,t::! ntr^ c no :r:3r::h-jqxo «l-.it).- ": " .r 

%W^. »]}iS E??8^. ^?i^ .^i ?»»^$.9'^^'^«°f»t 

*aU3^ » ,. ,; always 
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lkHdiv^A6r!fii&Aidbwiii^ the tideous d6a:*^ 

CommoD^ to teftify thofe impreflions. In a 
ij^c^x^o^^^^^^^^^ repcartims ever 
a^fti) li«t);irti(^ ifwsi.takwrin ihDtt:?hamI, Jaw^^ 
%ftf*Pipi%# ^o^t^mam CQK»a»dvby hjmfdg 
tei:^t»AQiit fhc Q^j|f|di»cy:pf Atheifiii to* tho 
>^tffei5il>3c^ufy pfiQov^rnjpcnt^ He pr<i- 
^i&d that ^w^8 npt overrfond of calling in the 
«id 9f U)f /i^culaf arm to fupprefs^ darbies aqd 
0|>uuon§ ; .jbot ifeyer it was to be raifed>.ifi 
fl^oul^ be^ ^S^tA thpfe enemies of their kind, 
who,w^ jCjJccfrom us thern<rf;>Ieft prcrogatiYC 
of jow-^turei that alib^msA religious aninuL 
^l ^r^ady, (continued he) under the JjfJ^^u^atuk 
*f Attacks (^ tbqfe fnen, I fee many of the ffufs cf 
" rgoiod ff^ernment heginning to faily I/ee^ropa-- 
^\ gated ^rincifles which mil not leave to religion 

tr^.,,.,\ 4 - ''even 

t. ■ • • • 
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t III .:;.„;.. j;;in.i ^icrb vii!. 'J oi EnommoD 
Ittenoh. I^vtiiutioK^ mmttHStB %«^qflSldg^ 

IkliB-ts^ateVer'Ae^^offldifflMlcft <Jp4(ipiftWP 
cbculationv beth-^w^lfc '^Hfe-Ti^e-iiaf d»! teft^ 
He hsd. 4($ maa>»'^ot<#e<|)6Hd^,^M$P<5bif 
amoiig.thefjiglUh: ^An«ri^ris iSlH^'eKfi;;^ 

a$ tQ other iSb-eigfterSi\J?e/'fiad'^W^^ iktae-*e 
hbnours Qf this 'cdtirttiy, <tf5 fjlf • is^'Mi means' 
Vifoyid ' permit l^ifrr^ with fibettU htffpitaiiiy/ 

•i* Among 
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:)SfmMf»^^ qtt(vlii((<ei«;nn4^ the JU«9iU»ioa 

iImW!(9 4v ^ iMunc (^ Aoaclsirrtf;. .b inas i|i 
iQj!tnili:iHaii; ^^ he «{)9te i>w. celebrated << ^j> 

jfcp lK^iMiog«f |be ¥fiMr i79p> ^i^i p^wfe be- 
lj9Klwe4r bf N^. Iho« 0n-4ie bcbavaouf of 43k 
- FfcucH Guardsj in taking part with the popubc^ 
ftrfl- induced him to deliver his fentiments on 
lHnu jliub^«f^ ift U^}lioulier«|f Conunooa. ;The 
^^nOHIt^b^^P^'pf tiuit debate, and ;the Jifobk 
^^jUpejat of Mr. FoiKr I^M |pi»ftAulibemfelf 
to- hfVje; leara«d «K>re 6p» Mr. Buclwr thaa &Qqr 
lH nwi»^ aU:bi9<)k#>,piW^f«ectber;, aod wb(^ a^ 
l}i^g^irdJ»if§ic|34/^ec}vdie(;)aji;pc^^ 
w^jj^q;? c!wj|dbe, jjpdifijffepcf if d^fjf ptipcir 
^i^l^»llcm;he7tnigb(dif/;r m^iAa|^li«ati«>ii 

of 



trf'the fame prmcipics, cannot But Be fiM we1| 
Temeinbeitd to need rejietidon. In conieqiienoe 
of what -then paflcd, the '^ Reflexions'* were 
confiderably enlarged -from the firft fketch of 
them, and ftill fordier additions were fucceflSvely 
made, as the plot of the conlpirators in France 
daily more and more unfolded itfelf in ^11 it'i 
parts. The book was publiflied in the following 
Autumn; and Mr. Burke had the latisfaftion of 
receiving explicit tcftimonics of cdncurrcnce and 
applaufe from the principail members of the 
party, with whom he had begun his pdhical 
career, - ^ 



Having given this folemn warning to his 
coxintry, and to Europe, he in ho way brought 
the fubjefi: agdn before the publick, till Mr, 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan the next year, in three 
fuccellive debates, introduced the prai&s of tbt 
F'rench Revolution. On the Isda: of thcfe occa^ 
fions, Mr. Burke immediately rofc to anfwer 
Mr. Fox, but was prevented (it was then three 

in 



t ^ ! 

in the Worhing) by a loud cly fot the qucftion- 
He^ afterwahis took the fifft opportunity^ 
which he thought regular, artd itioft favourable. 
to his fituation> unfupporCed as he was, to at- 
tempt a difcuffioft of the principle- He was, 
however, repeatedly interrupted. The debate, 
at length, was forced into a perfonal contention, 
j^tween him and Mr* Fox. The fcene, alto- 
gether^ was of the moft afflifting kind. 

Having found himfelf on that night aloftej 
oppofed to a hoft of enemies, he confidered 
hinifelf as abfolvcd from every obligation of 
party. He made his appeal, as he called it, 
from the New to the Old Whigs ; from the de- 
clamations of his contemporaries in debate, . 
to the recorded doftrines of the great aftors in 
our Revolution, affirmed by both Houfes of 
Parliament, on an important trial projefUrd 2ind 
profecuted to th^t very end* He knew, in- 
deed, that many of thoie whom he had left, en^ 
teitaiiied in their hearts the fame fentiments with^ 
e himfelf. 
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bimfelf> but till they fhould have publickly and 
explicitly avowed themfclyes, fo that he could 
confiftently and honourably aft with chem^ he 
regarded himfelf as a mere individual member 
of Parliament, confcientioufly purfuing what the 
difcipline of his early ftudies, the obiervation 
q{ his more mature years, and his recent exa* 
mination of the event fo long anticipated by him, 
had firmly perfuaded him to be right. He did 
not feek to engage himfelf with any other party. 
It was not till fome months after, that he firft 
few Mr. Pitt in private fociety, fince the latter 
had been placed at the head of adminiftration. 

Towards the clofe of the year 1791, a private 
fiiend of Mr. Burke's, connedited with Miniftry, 
firft made him acquainted with the reikience of 
Mr. Admr at the Court of St. Peterlburgh, and 
With the circumftance of a letter having been 
intercepted from that Gentleman to Mr. Fox,. 
which was reprefented to be <if a very criminal 
complexion. The whok proceeding was in it's 
I • very 



very cffcncc contrary to Mr. Burke's notions of- 
propriety and duty. He manifefted this in hW 
own eondud. Wken his ion went to Cobkntz 
in that very Summer^ he thought it necefiary to 
€*tairi the approbation of Government. When, 
too> about the &mc time, the Bmprefs of Ruffia- 
had written him a very ^^acious letter on ibme of 
hb puhfications, q^d he had prepared ananfwer, 
mtendedto confi^ that Sovereign in th^warm 
intereft which fhe then appeared t6 take, in irftat 
hie thought the common caufc of Europe, he: 
conceived himfelf bound to communicate it to 
Minifters. He did lb ; and in confrqueqce of 
fome doubts which they entertained (juft doubts, 
as fubfequent events have fiiewn) he confented 
to fuppr^fs it. With thefe fentiments, he was- 
fincerely diftreflcd at the intelligence which he 
received refpefting Mr. Adair ; the more fb, as 
it was intimated to him, that ibme ferious mea^- 
fiires were in contemplation on that fubjeSr. 
Mr. Fox himUfelf afterwards told him that her 
did expeft {(xaot modon of that deicriprion to bo 
c ,2 brought 



brought before the IJoufc. Mn Burke, in con- 
ftquence, piirpofely abfented himfelf froxn the 
debate, ynabk to defend, and. unwilling to join 
iaacculing, a man for iw^hom he ftiU cherifhed 
t;h€ memory of paft friendlhi'p. The fubjc£t i» 
tfUth was n^yer agitated. He had therefore ntf 
Opportunity of chcckmg the account which he 
had received, .But when the j^urioiis edition of 
l>is prifat^ Memprial to theiBk^e of Portlaad 
cam!? forthj he watched the pubjick prints with- 
fome^ttjentijOn,, looking for an explanation whick 
was^propiifed. Had a^y bdw. given, which 
might have fa,tisfied his pind, it is .believed^. 
that he meant to have correfted any crrour oC 
fad. On the principle of his p^nfure he w*! 
Ijotto be Ihaken. 

The formation of the Society, calling itfclfi 
the Friends of the People, on the one: fide, andi 
the King's Proclamation againfl:fcdidou& writings. 
<m the other, brought Mr. Biirke, in 1792, 
<itnec*morc .into comad with..fomc of his old 

friends. 
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fiiends> by whom the fofmer meafure was con* 
demned, and the latter filppoitedw After the 
retreat of the King of Pruffia out of France, 
thinking that the ftate of this country, and of 
Europe, demanded the united efforts of all pub-^ 
lick men, he made an attempt again to coUedb 
around him fuch of them as faw in the fame 
light with himielf^ the danger which menaced 
the whole fbcial and moral order of the world* 
In one of thcfe Gon&ltaliOns Jb^ cxpreflcd the 
warmeft regard for, Mf. Fox, his regret few the 
difference between ' them, and his eager defire 
that aU confideration^of hhnfelf fhpuld be laid 
afide,_if Mr. Fox could be won to the true in- 
tefefttf and fervice of his Country. • He faid, that 
<' if an objeftioi^ perfonal to himielf could pof- 
^* fibly lurk in the heart of any one, which 
<* might ma,kc him ftand in the way of fuch a 
<* broad and extenfive fettlement, as that alarm- 
" ing C rifts ^demanded, befides freely abandon- 
" ing any pretenfions of his own, he was ready 
f^ to go out of the- kingdom, and; to. render 
:.'■:: ^' iiimfelf 



"'hinifiif a voluniwy cxik/- The etoicft 
QRifiaer in which he tittered ttfis effofxcn^ waii 
fekand is ftill remembered by thofe who were 
fofefencs and thej? who beft knew him, ara 
ililt&fied, that he would have executed, if necef* 
firy, what he theb propcrfed. At the. faitte period 
e>o> and ii^eed at aU ti^t&e^ in all his btc^xonal 
jM?ercoiiffe with Mmifter^ he laboured nothing 
^ppipce thaix to^fpoie ti^ei;^ in wh^ver arrange- 
W^% :they migjj^t projea for' Itieligdiemng 
Ckivcrn^sient,. above aB things: to include Mr. 
FoJu With him, k was Mr. Burke's t>pbion, 
tiiat Afc fiifety o£ Europe might have been rea-j 
iprlably h^d s without him, that it ought te 
be atsettip«d. But Mn Fox penfifted ki the 
courf<i on which he had already entetedj. and 
thd g3^al body of thofe who differed fipm him^ 
cortM: HOC at on^ce bring themfelves to break 
thmul^' ^eiit^lp^ habits of confidence in htm> 
% ab K^ a^' fteadily ^ainft his counfels* 

At the opemng oC the.hext.Seflion bf Parlia^ 
wbA^ the Minifter had vacated his feat. From 

his 
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}ih abfence the fpirtt and vigaw of dp^fiiim 
feemed to rife ; aod on the fide of GovemmeiM^ 
there was more room and mive necefiity for in*^ 
dividuals to fland forward in the contefh Undent 
thefe ciromflances^ Mr*.Burke was the principal 
pcrfon, to whofe fcnriments the nation looked 
oh the queftions of that day. In the firft detate 
he employed towards Mr, Fox a totte of frietvdljr^ 
remonflrancey unmixed; with any. Abg of afpe^ 
rity. Afterwards^ in one of the pafiagts of thfp 
Houfe of Commons, he acctdentally met Mx^ 
¥oXy who> taking turn by the &ndy cold him^ 
^ ** that he would do more m that way^ ;than uk 
any other.'" But on the two following days the 
purport of Mr. Fox's reputed motions, and {he 
vehemence, of his manner (which is impetuous 
even where thc^c is nothing violent in the omtter) 
made it impra£ticabk> as Mr. Buike faid> to pce^^ 
ferve a fimilar ftyle of oxiciliation* He wai 
conicious that he kindled^ as on the other fide 
the difcufTions grew more and moie enflamed, 
or produced a more intenfe feniation from the 

continued 
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Caiidnued aflion of the fame hcat^ His feelings 
on the occaiion will be fmi in his " Ohfcrva^ 
dons" on the proccedingft.of that Scffion* From*, 
that moment he faw^ and he faw with pain, that 
the die was caft for ever* 

Mr. Burke wafe by no means lingular in re-* 
cciving the impreilion^ which he did, . from the 
condudt of Mr. Fox. The current of popular* 
cpinion fet ftrongly againft the latten He fooa 
became fenfible, that his conitituents in general 
difapprowd wj!at he had done, and that, cven^ 
among thofe, whofe. partiality to him was moil 
confpicuous, there were many, who, when he^ 
was attacked on that fcore, profefled themfelves; 
neither able iior willing to defend him. In cpn-» 
fcqucnce he felt himfclf obliged not only to fign/ 
a loyal aflbciadon of his own parifh, contrary. 
to his own avowed opinion, as Mr. Burke has rc-^. 
marked, but aUb to explain his principles and 
meafures in a printed letter. tQ his eonftituents* , 

This 



This pufcEcfttiori was foon taken up by the 
moft !S5cafous fupportcrs of Mr. Fox, in thcf 
WiA^ Cluh 5 a fbciety which had been fburtded 
chiefly withaticw to embody^ ftrengthehy aHd 
extend hk perfonal intereft 4n Wcftmiiifter, 
though not wholly without regard aHb to the 
general priiicTples and the poMtical feccefi of 
the party to wMch be belonged. At the monthly 
meeting of February; a vote of thanks td-hini 
for his U(6 conduct v^as mbved^ btit withdfcrawn 
at his 6Wff ditite.' ffe ditf ^not-ctfndeil that as 
many dfliis friends, whVDfli fe nioff -r(^eftied, 
were knbwii to * ditfei* ' irf leiftifnieiifs froiA htm, 
fuch a vote muft inevitably tend to difurifori, ^ 
and that it was in ytfelf onnecfellary, as eveii his 
enemies drd not charge him M^thbad motives. 
His difcretion, however, on this occafion, as in 
fome other memorable inftanccsy Was unabfe to 
controul the zed (rf^ thofe, who call them&lves 
his Friends, and who avowing his elevation to 
Power to be the firft* aim of all iMrpoHtidk^, 
feem always ta treat him as incapable of chufing 

' ^ . f for 
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for himfelf^ f>r as (peaking a language of ma^ 
n^gement foreign; to the heart. Xhey dmibt 
eitto- his judgment or his jGnceritjr.^ They/ 
thinkj that th^y can do I^im tio greater fervice 
thfOi by plunging, :Where they truft thjat in any 
event he will follow, ^becaiffe he cannot dcfcrt 
diQfe^ who profefs to f^crifice every thing for 
him* In this ^ipirit, notwithftanding his dif- 
fqafion of the ftep, as both unneceflary and 
mifchievous, on the very &mt day a requifitioft 
was made, and the next day advertifed in die 
publick paperSj for the t^olding of an extra* 
ordinary meeting s the purpofe of which was to 
confider of voting the approbadpn and thanks 
of the Club to Mr. Fox, for the principles and 
arguments of his letter to hjs conft;ituents» 

The prudent part even of thofe who agreed 
with Mr, Fox, looked forward to the motion 
with alarm. It was not their inclination, it wa& 
not their policy, to precipitate a breach. They 
woukl be left in the hands of thoic> whom thejc 

had 



had already founds hemftlvcs unable to ^vcm ; 
and the fcparatidn of others, in whofc pub- 
iick virtue and integrity fober-minded men inoft 
confided, would pvc their enemies a deciiive 
advantage over them, e^cially in what they 
knew to be a moment of unpopularity. The 
authority of thofe, who Ihould fecede, would 
of courfe be wrefted into evidetice againft thoft 
who fhould remain^ and would be ufed to tend • 
colourto the word: conftruftioDs of their medves* 
They could not ftop what they dkeaded ; they 
tried, therefore, to riegociate a compromises 
They brought fome Of t(ie more violent tto 
fomething of apparent moderation. On the 
other fide, they urged att the confiderations 
which they profefied to have determined them- 
felves I and they put it to the ftiendfhip, to tht 
juftie^, to the candOttf of thbfe whom dbey ad* 
drefled, whedier they could,, dire&ly or indiJ^ 
refkly, fanftion what were caUed the odumniet 
malevolently ^read ag^aiinfl a man^ to whanai all 
^clar^ tt warm afie£tion. The two noUc 
f 9 chiefi 



chiefs of the -party, who^ were coftviaced^ wit^ 
Mr* Burke, .how inuqh 4€pejided m giinuig 
14ff Fox to ch^ conupoi^ cwk of 4U eftabiiihe4 
j^rder/ but who h*d not yqt, withMn Burkf^ 
despaired of. gw^ing h^, qoij^fenta^d ftt laft tp 
gcqpiiefce fikntly in fpi^e g^na^^l coRtadidtoa 
1^ tht ^fieited c^lwi^i^f^, : Acc<^-diugly, when 
tfae^ day of ihe mceciiig caipci a$ the undcrftood 
pnwof. tfecir <:pri4ff^m^^ }^ ifee fodety, (they 
were jml li^m :pctiimt} ^ mw ff^w w»» fybr 
firmed. for. that 'which l^d l^een ^Yertiiedf 
But.it w^ exa^ly what eyery at(^pt at con::^^ 
prehending oppQfiir fenlim^snts ma& ever bf^^ 
vdgue, loofe^ ambiguous, admitting any fu^rc 
ii0«^ret^rioA. J[«d>4i|ot at; aj[ ^ccrt^, as it 
ihoHld h»¥ft dQM, wim W??:ri^ J^ifreprcfent^- 
$mu ^. : fejf: it|^otH:ci9p|oyfi^, ^ich were fo 

cl^tm flf$fflftrxLllW?> .^ii»ch.Jj€.!Ji>imrt^ fo 
Omt ft timQV/fee^ : /hf^. ./Pfi8Mi|»fied 3^ 
ltel»i;«) Ki iiii|i«:«iafy, I fo?-l>flop9flBg jHf 
ittfccnd^lvrrefehre, .1^ cji%ira«|jy, tor^.V^jl^ 
- *• ; 1 liam 



liam Rufiell, ipoke of it as vlitually the faoie 
with that which it had fuperfededj and only ia«* 
cendcd to fupply ;svhat was there thought dcfi- 
cient, b)r adding a^diTapprobation of the calum^ 
flies propagated agaiafk Mr. Fox to the appro* 
bation of his prind{4es aod arguments* Of 
fWivft it pai&d un^oimoufly. Mn Burke h^ 
^sibh^^^t»4 it:> but at fuU length it ran ; " That 
^* fbe Whig Club, think it their duty> at this 
f^ ^xtr^rdiiiary '}mj£turc, to aiTufe the Right 
^< Hqo* Ch/irJeft Jar0?s Fqx, that^ all the arts of 
^^ iairrepreientj^ion^/)'(4iich have heen io induC- 
•^ trioyfly ufed of late, for the purpofe of 
*^ calui^niating him, have had np oAcr cStSt 
^' upon them, than that of confirming, ftrength^- 
^' ening, ^d encreaUng their attacbjBcnt to 
*^ him." 

When this refolurion was made publick, many 
genjiemca quitted Ae club, for which diey 
ftf tedcheinreafops in a letter figncd by aU of them 
b|it;Oop. . They cxprjcffed great pcrfoTMdre^cft 

for 
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for Mr. Fox, but, combining all the circum- 
thmccsjthcy could not conftrue the vote othcrwifc 
^ian as approving, without qualification, what 
had been done by Mr. Fox in that fcffion : they 
'did not agree in that approval, and they could 
not come to the conclufion, that their attachment 
to him was iencreafed. Mr. Burke was in the 
number of the feceders, but had no concern 
in drawing up the letter. The firft movers of 
the whole bufinels congratulated themfelves upon 
the • event as upon a viftory. It was trumpeted 
about by the runners of the party as a decifion 
{though in reality it was nodiing lefs than a de- 
cifion) of Mr. Burke's two noble friends againft 
his opinions; and his Ipeeches in Parliament 
Were plainly enough intimated to have been the 
miireprefentations by which Mn Fox was fup4 
pofed to have been calumniated* 



^ The feceflidn ^ve Hfe fbr a Ihort time to the 
appearance of a third party, with which Mr. 
Bui&r rnight have a£ted in full li^Qnformity widi 
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all his principles ; he might have pl^cd hi^ 
fclf at the head of it; and, had he been an in-^ 
terefted or an ambitious man, he might eafiljf> 
have ftcpped froip that eminence into a ftation, 
which good men wiftied to fee him fillj, ai>4: 
which his enemies, for the purpofe of matgning^ 
his motives, more than once felfely rcported,- 
that he aftually had accepted. But he ftilt 
kept aloof from every new connexion^ - He 
contented himfelf with drawing up at the inter-*. 
i»ls, which his oecupation in the impeachment^, 
of Mr. Haftings afForded him, dio^ Obferva- , 
tbnsj whichv he afterwards leht to the Dtike 
of Portland, on the conduft of the Minority 
in that Scflion. This he thought neceflary 
from the proceedings of the Whig Club, and . 
ftill more from the fubfcqiient cohftruftion pu{> 
ypon them* His motives and his ob^Os in 
wridng this paper are aSc^ting^y ftated in the , 
letter^ which dccpmpanied it to hi9 Noble . 

Haying 
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HaVirtg: thus lodged his " Teftamentafy 
Protcft,'* he waited with fomc impatience for his 
difmiflion from publick life. For fome time 
paft, nodiing had detained him in Parliament,' 
but the facrcd duty, which he felt, of ftru^Iing 
to the laft for the coercion and punifliment of 
iriiat he moft unfeignedly and ftedfaftly belSved 
to be the flagrant enotmities of the Eaft, tfie 
cold-blooded tyrrfnity df ^arice, which oppreffcd- 
mlBiohs of tfie' innocent ii&tives, and the baricM' 
coitupttons, which ^i^ldnig thence, -ihreatette*' 
t6-infe£V^nd poifoh the whole body of*thi^ rekftir. ' 
Having no pbffonaf inducement whatever'' (boM' 
as. have been the falfehootls to tAe contrary) *he'' 
had never fought tfiar fidrcuiean labour; Wfterir* 
tfte SelcA t!bmmit^; of whrcft he was- lb 6^- * 
cient arMeiTlbcr, and* in which air that followed* 
htald it& origin, was firfl:' appointed in*i3lie acfffi^*■ 
nifWatfen' of Ldfd 'North," it is welrkiifoWrl' tb' 
nftny, th^ W very rthitftantiyi'ahd-not'i^ritfiolft' 
much importunity of his friends, accept<?rf^-tAtf^ 
honour of being put on the lift for the ballot, 
• 9 He 
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He -too well forelaw how obftinate and perilous 
a tombat he was to wage. One of his rcafons 
for refufing fo long before the commiffion to re- 
form abufes in Bengal, had been a fulpicion that 
the Company did not fincerely defire any radical 
reform. He had fcen a faftion of their fervants, 
for years, baffle a Majority of the li)ireftors fup- 
port^d by the Minifter Lord North j and he was 
not ignorant how much every year had added to 
the ftrength 6f that faftion. But from the mo- 
ment that he undertook the enquiry, he deter- 
mined that nothing. Ihould divert him from car- 
rying it, as far as it depended upon him, to 
its proper and legitimate conclufion. While a 
publick clamour was railed about the delay of ^ 
the impeachment, and he was reproached as the 
caufc of it, he was in reality difcharging an irk- 
fome truft, that alone retarded the execution of 
alLthe plans, to Which he had long looked for 
. die repofe and comfort of his declining age. At 
length,, having finifhed his tafk towards the clofe 
of the Seifion in 1794, he received the thanks 
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of the Houfe for his management of their Prta^ 
fccution. 

At the fame time hi$ exertions in the only 
-Other publick bufitiefe, to which he had for a 
long time paft attended, obtained' the fanftion of 
both Houfes of Parliament. The plot for the 
overthrow of our Conftitution, on which he had 
given the firfb alarm, had now gained fo much 
' head, as to "forte itfelf on the attention of the 
--^^ Legiflature. A Secret Committee of the Lord$ 

and angther of the Commons feveraUy made re- 
ports, on which the moft ferious proceedings 
were afterwards grounded. Men of ingenious 
minds and pradtifed (kill m the arts of popular 
eloquence, may difpute (and what will they not 
difpute f ) the precife extent of legal criminality, 
which may have attached to the aftud conduit 
of the perfons then put on their trials ,for high 
treafon j but no man of common appreherifion 
and common honefty can read the evidence there 
• adduced; and fay, that no plot at all of the na- 
ture 
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tore fo often charged by Mr. Burke cxiftcd, and. 
grew, and was Ipreading itfelf rapidly over the 
country* 

The Debates on thefc Reports of the Secret 
Committee efFe(9:€d, at length, what the example 
and arguments of Mr. Burke had failed to ac-* 
^oraplifh. The principles of the Oppofitioa 
Party were brought to the teft on a fundamental: 
queftion of domeftick policy; and from that time 
the feparation between them and the. Noble 
friends of Mr. Burke was complete. The latter 
foon after formed a junftion;with Adminiftra- 
tion ; a meafure, of which Mr, Burke has been 
crroneouQy fuppofed the author, but of which, 
in fa6t, he knew nothing, till it wa^ aftually fct^ 
tied; not, indeed, in all the particular details, but 
in the general outline. 

In the midft of the Negotiation Mr. Burke 

vacated his Seat. It was generally expefted by 

the Nationi and even called for in a very .hind^ 

g a fome 
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fi>mc. manner by fomc members of the Minctr- 
rity, that fuch a piiblick provifion Ihould be 
made for him as would afford eafe and dignity to 
his retirement. Nor were Minifterg wanting in 
the conteft of gencrofity. They voluntarily ac-r 
quaint^d fome of hyis friends with their intentions 
©f.adyifing fhc King to bcftow upon him aa 
affluent income, and the honqur of Ithc, Peerage, 
aot as ^ mark of favour in a new arrangement of 
power, but as a dehf ^ftridiiy due to him fiom Wa 
country, ' . ..... \, 

• Every thing beyond what he had evei? 
fufFcred himfclf to indulge to his defires, fcemed 
now to be within his reach, and he had only to 
enjoy the retreat which he had laid out in pro- 
fpeft, on the fame fyftem of moral duty that 
governed all the deliberate afts of his life, when 
his fon> in whom every thing centered, and 
whom he had juft feen elefted into that affembly 
which he had himfclf fo long delighted^ inr 
ftru^d and adorned^ w^s unexpcftcdly fnatched 
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from him fpr cvor. From that day he thought 
only of preparing for his own departure with 
decency and in quiet, by fatisfying all juft de- 
mands upxpoi him, • He receivfsd, therefore, with 
gratitude, the munificence of his Sovereign, in 
the penfion which was fettled on himfelf and 
Mrs. Burke foon after their common mi^for^ 
tunc, accompanied with a gracious intimation, . 
that ftill more was i^^tended. But, from the 
death of his fon, (except, on his pa^tj to with- 
draw his claims) no mention was made of the 
fvft and highcft rewardj, which, for the fake of 
that fpn alone, i>a4 ever been a tranfient objedt 
of his ambition. To the memory of the chijd • 
whom he fo tenderly loved, and who by his 
filial piety repaid, as by his other virtue^ and 
talents he juftified that love, he has rendered 
an elegant tribute of aflTeaionate praifc in the 
letter which he,publj/hed oh the. Duke of Bcd- 
fprd^s fpeech j and in that, now firft publiflhcd 
qa the fpeech of another noble Duke, will be 
f(S>und two pafiages, perhaps ftill more intereft- 

ing. 
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mg, becaufe more fimplc, when his forrow wa$ 
more frcih. 

His grief was undoubtedly ftrong and deep ; 
but it was never of that exceffive kind which 
was weakly, perhaps wickedly reported. It 
never relaxed. the vigour of his mind, whatever 
fobjeft called upon him to exert it, nor the 
intcreft which he took, to the lafl: moment, in 
the public weal* 

*' A country,'' (he faid, not many month* 
before his death) « which has been dear to u^ 
<• from our birth, ought to be dear to us from 
« our entrance in(o the ftage, to our final exit 
^^ from the ftage, upon which we have been 
« appointed to aft." He found, however, a* 
was natural, a fuperiour pleafure in thofe fub- 
jeds which were mingled up with the remem- 
brance of his fon. His attention, therefore, 
was particularly excited by the' nomination of 
Earl Fitzwilliam to tjie gqvcrnment of Ireland; 

a Nobleman 
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a Nobleman with whom He had not only a long 
Bnd cordial friendfhip, but under >*hofe imme- 
diate aufpices his fon was to have commenced 
his publick career; and who was going to a 
fcene of a6lion, in which that fon had lately 
diftinguilhed himfelf as agent for the Romaa 
Catholicks of that kingdom. His own fenti- 
ments on the political expediency of granting 
rcHef to that great body, which, with the beft 
difpofitions to Monarchy, and to the reignii^ 
Monarch, from whom they know the firft miti- 
gation, of their condition to have direftly come, 
contains more than three-fourths of the whole 
population of Ireland, are well known from 
feveral publications of his on that queftion. He 
would hive raifed them finally, but, by due 
degrees, to the level of other Difienters from 
the eftablilhed Church, too many of whom arc 
much lefs friendly to the Conftitution of their 
Country. 

The 



iThe leading principle of Lord Fitzwilliam's 
adminiftration was to convert that, which is now 
our weakncfs, into otir moft efficient ftrength. 
He wifhed to unite, as far as pofliblc, the affec- 
tions of all claflcs. The pride of the higher 
orders he would have flattered by cherifhing 
among them what had moft refcmblance of a 
Gountry-party, in fubordination to the enlarged 
interefts of the 6ritilh Empire ; he would have 
fobdued faftion and confpiracy by conciliating 
Ac great mafs of the people ; and far from eni- 
ploying fo large a part of our own natural force 
in defeating the attempts of domcftick febcllion 
aid foreign invafioti in that quarter, he would 
have made- that ifland a place of arms, from 
whence, if the vigour of our counfels had rifen to 
meet the exigencies of our fituation, we might 
have poured forth unexhaufted armies of a brave 
and loyal nation to the ftrccour of our beft and 
moft meritorious allies in France. The experi- 
ment was not fully tried ; but, as far as it went, 
every appearance indicated fuccefs. Thole 

publick 



jJtiblick men, who ccrt^nly dien enjoyed the 
grcateft Ihare of popular favour, ftood forth in 
the fupport o f government and the wan Never 
Was thfc parliament of that country fo Unanimous. 
Never were fuch large fupplies voted, and with- 
out a murmun Never did a Governor deceive 
fuch incontrovertible proofs of publick love and 
veneration in the addrcfles of all ranks, all civil 
defcriptions, all religious perfuafiofts, even after 
ihat which in other cafes would have been called 
^ifgrace. Into the immediate merits of his recall^^, 
as the queftion was put, Mr. Burke would never 
enter. He conceived it of moft importance, as 
d fymptom and prognoftick. He was inftandy 
farisfied, though it happened many months before 
our firft indireft folicitation for peace, that wc 
^erc then preparing to abandon what he always 
maintained as the great objeft of the war. For 
he argued, if Minifters had i)een earneft in pro- 
fccuring the momentous caufc, in which we were 
.engaged, and had entert^ncd a fcrious fenfe of 
the encreafing danger, that menaced every thing 
h valuable 



valuable to us, they would not have afkcd, whe- 
ther the Lord Lieutenant had anticipated re- 
quefts> by which he fliould have waited to be 
importuned, or whether he had removed from 
their ftations at one ftroke two confiderable 
officers of the Crown in whom he had no confi- 
dence, inftead of difplacing them feparately, and 
at intervals; they would only have enquired^ 
whether the King's bufinefs had been done with 
zeal and effed ? Had there been a cordial con^ 
fent of principles on both fides the water, he was 
perfuaded> that fome way or other would eafily 
have been found to compromife all inferiour con* 
fiderations. He did not diflcmble thefe opinions ; 
.on the contrary he ipared no exertion, though in 
vain, to imprefs them on all the leading Members 
of Government in this Kingdom. 

An enquiry into the caufcs of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's fudden recall was moved in both Houfts 
of Parliament here. In the Houfe of Lords, a. 
J*cer of the higheft rank in urging the motiofi 

toolf- 
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took occafion to throw out ifome mfinuation*' 
againft Mr. Burke, as having dcferted his ancient 
friends and principks, and as having written a 
book which amidft much fplendour of eloquence 
contained much pernicious dodrine, and had 
|(irovokcd on the other fide a very miifchievous 
anlwen 

- Mr. Burke was probably the more ready to 
notice this attack, becaufe the topicks were the 
fame with diole, of which he had complained 
much in private, as having been unfairly in- 
troduced in foiiie of the State-Trials. In one of 
them efpeciallyj having been fummoned as ^ 
witnefs fbon ^ter'^-th^ lofs of his fon, having 
hiuch againft his will been kept in hourly atten- 
dance for two whole days in the neighbourhood 
of the Couft, and having then beerj difcharged 
without examination, he was much furprifcd to 
learn afterwards, that a principal p^t of the 
defence had conlifted in commenting upon va- 
jious extrads from his works, and that, by a 
b 2 learned 
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learned pcrfon, who had never taken up any of 
the challenges, which he had himfelf repeatedly 
dirown out,' where the truth might have been 
fiilly difcuffcd face to face, in the Houfe of 
Commons. Perhaps too, there were fome cir- 
cumft^nces of the time, which did not difpoftf 
him in gcner^ to regard the Noble Duke'js con-t 
<iu6t in Parliament with much indulgence. All 
thefc may be traced in the plcafant, though fc- 
vcre, chaftifement of the letter which forms th« 
fcc©nd part of this publication. But it is chiefly 
worthy of attention, as it contains, m their very 
germ and feed, thofc notions, which arc un-r 
folded and difplayed in his later produftions 
with fo much luxuriant beaufy. It is a miifterly 
drawing;, from lyhich he afterwards painted on ^ 
larger canvas his grand and ftriking piftures of 
our awfl4 fituarion, from wh^t he thought the 
falfe policy, of both our contending pju-ties. A? 
he, would not furrender to his long friendlhip 
with Mr. Fox thofc principles, which he had 
^m|elf modelled fof his' party, and which he 

ha4 
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had unalterably fixed as his own canon long be- 
fore that party had an exiftence ; fo neither from 
a fcnfc of recent obligation to Mr. Pitt^ would 
he accommodate them to the fluctuating chances 
of a campaign, or the accidental languor and 
laflTitude of a people, which^ like every high^ 
Ipirited people too long reprefled,; is only to be 
animated by a congenial character of dccifion, , 
energy, and entcrprife. Before the aftual ag- 
greffion of the French he had faid ; " it is 
" impoflible to tell what will be the event of 
** any war : it is impoflible to tell, how it will be 
*^ conduftcd either by minifters or military men : 
" yet with all thefe dreadful uncertainties, I am 
^* clear it muft be riflced, or our ruin is no un- 
f^ certainty at all:'* In the courfe of our ar- 
duous pontefti he faw no indication of any 
eflential change in the difpofition and principles 
of the common enemy ; the real danger againft 
^hich we were jJriveij, unwilling as we were, to 
fcek Ikfety in arms^ He faw therefore no prof- 
ped): of a rationally fecure peace^«i^}iich is the 

only 
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only end of any juftifiahle war, in whatever 
caufe undertaken. Till the calanrities of war 
by the leflbns of that terrible ncceffity, whichi 
is the ftern guardian of the moral and ibcial 
world, fliatt have taught the diftorbers and.de- 
ftroyers of Europe to loqk for their own hap-t 
pinefe in the truly pacifick mind, which reipe^s 
the rights of others, all negociations and trea- 
ties appeared to him but fnares to catch cre- 
dulity, and fcrecns to ^ conceal the fhame of 
pufiUanitnity. With moft of the dreadfiil un- 
xiertainties of war now become, in his opinion, 
afflifting certainties, he thought that we muft 
perfevcre. To the great talents of the Minifter 
he bore invariable teftimony, but he could 
never allow, that to humiliate and proftrate a 
great nation at the feet of an infolcnt and ran- 
courous enemy, was the conduft of a ftatefman, 
equal to the mighty crifis which ought to render 
xis for everwerfebyof our rank among the ftatcs 
of Etirope, or for ever glorious in our fklt 
He wifhed'Aem-ta be ftimuiati^d and tirged on 

to 



to a more rcfolute difcharge of their high duty^ 
by all of independent fpirit and virtue, that cad 
be found in the country ; yet, at the fame time, 
he wilhed their continuance in power^ becaufc 
in whatever hands the prefcnt farming fituation 
of the civilized world had found the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, to have arrcfted it from 
them by force would have put all good govern- 
ment to the hazard, and becaufe they have n<> 
competitors for publick confidence on the 
grounds of our ancient, appropriate, locd inA 
terefts, in connexion with that fyftem oh 
which the liberties, the tranqiullity, and the 
profperity of Europe have hithertjo retted, 
Thefe fentiments did not leave him but with his 
breath. He teftified them on the laft day of his 
life, in the laft converfation which he held, hardly 
an hour before his diflblution. If with the cx- 
preffion of them in his difputes with the political 
friends of his earlier days, he ever mingled " any 
*' thing of general human infirmity or his own 
" particular infirmity," as he faid with his accuf- 
2 tomcd 
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tomed humility in the will, which he wrote with 
his own hand, aJmoft over the dead body of his 
Son, and which he confirmed in the full and near 
contemplation of his own death, he has alked 
their forgivenefs. On the other fide he had no 
forgivenefs to alk. To have fuppofed that, by . 
the grants which his Sovereign was advifed to 
confer upon him, the Minifter meant to purchafe 
his filence, would not only have been contrary 
to the kind and generous manner, in which they 
were fignified to him j it would have been to 
incur the guilt of the blackeft ingratitude by 
fuppofing, that under the colour of rewarding his 
fcrvices to his country, they were infidioufly 
given to tarnifli and obfcure the luftre of all his 
pail life. 
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MY DSAE tOftD) 

I 

The Paper which I take 
the liberty of fending to Your Grace, was, for 
the greater part,, written during the laft Scf- 
iion. A few days after the prorogation Come 
few obfervations were added* I was however 
xefolved to let it lie by me for a coniiderabLe 
time ; that on viewing the matter at a proper 
diilance, and when the fharpnefs o{ recent 
impreffions had been worn ofF, I might be 
better able to form a juft eftimate of the va« 
lue of my firfi opinions* 

B 2 I hav? 
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I have juft now read it over very coolly 
and deliberately. My latefl: judgment owns 
my firft fentiments and reafonings, in their 
full force, with regard both to perfons and 
things. 

During a period of four years, the ftate of 
the world, except for fome few and ftiort in- 
tervals, has filled me with a good deal of 
ferious inquietude. I confidered a general 
war againft Jacobins and Jacobinifm, as the 
only poflible chance of faving Europe (and 
England as included in Europe) from a truly 
frightful Revolution. For this I have been 
cenfurcd, as receiving, through weaknefs, or 
of fpreading, through fraud and artifice, a 
falfe alarm. Whatever others may think of 
the matter, that alarm, in my mind, is by no 
means quieted. The ftate of affairs abroad 
is not fo much mended, as to make me, for 
one, full of confidence. At home, I fee no 
abatement whatfoever in the zeal of the Par- 
tifans of Jacobinifm towards their caufe, nor 
any ccflatdon in their efforts co do mifchief. 
What is doing by Lord Lauderdale on the 
firft fcene of Lord George Gordon's aftions,. 

and 
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and in his (piritj is not calculated to remove 
my apprehenfions. Thejr'purfue their firft 
objed: with as much eagernefs as ever, but 
•with more dexterity. Under the plaufibic 
name of peace, by which they delude or are 
deludedj they would deliver us unarmed^ and 
. defencelefs, to the confederation of Jacobins, 
whofe center is indeed in France, but whofc 
rays proceed in every direcftion throughout 
the world. I underftand that Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, has been lately very bufy in fpread-- 
ing a diflafFeftion to this War (which we 
carry on for our being) in the country in 
which his property gives him fo great an in- 
fluence. It is truly alarming to fee fo large 
a part of the ariftocratick intereft engaged in 
the caufe of the new fpecies of democracy, 
which is openly attacking, or fccretly under- 
mining, the fyftem of property by which 
mankind has hitherto been governed. But 
we are not to delude ourfelves. No man can 
be conneded with a party, which profeffes 
publickly to admire, or may be juftly fuf- 
peifted of fecretly abetting, this French Re- 
volution, wh6 muft not be drawn into its 
vortex, and become the inflrument of its 
dtfigns. 

What 
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What I have written is in the manoer of 
apology. I have given it that fbrm> as being 
the molt refpedful; but I do not ftand ii\ 
need of any apology fo<- my principles, my 
fentimentSj or my condudl. I wilh the papef 
I lay before your Grace, to be confidered as 
my moft deliberate, fokmn, and even Tcfta- 
mentary Proteft ; againft the proceedings and 
dodrines which have hitherto produced fo 
much raifchief in the world, and which will 
infallibly produce more, and poffibiy greater. 
It is my proteft againft the dclufion, by which 
fome have been taught to look upon tbia 
Jacobin conteft at home, as an ordinary party 
fquabble about place or patronage; and to 
regard this Jacobin War abroad as a common 
War about trade or territorial boundaries, or 
about a political balance of power among rival 
or jealous ftates : Above all, it is my proteft 
againft that miftake or perverfion of fentiment^ 
by which they who agree with us in our prin-* 
ciplcs, may on collateral confiderations be re- 
garded as enemies ; ^nd thofe who, in this 
perilous crifis of all human affairs, differ from 
ys fundamentally and pradtically, as our beft 
fcienids. Thus perfons of great importaoce 

3 «»x 
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may be made to torn the vvholt of their in- 
ikience to the deftrudion of their prin^ 
ciple&. 

I now make it my humble requeft to your 
Grace, that you will not give any fort of 
anfwer to the paper I fend, or to this Letter, 
except barely to let me know that you have 
received them. I even wifh that at prefent 
you may not read the paper which I tranfmit ; 
Jock it up in the drawer of your library table; 
and when a day of compulfory refledion comes, 
then be pleafed to turn to it. Then remember 
that your Grace had a true friend, who had, 
comparatively with men of, your defcription, 
^ very fmall intereft in oppofing the modern 
fyftem of morality and policy ; but who under 
every difcouragement, was faithful to publick 
duty and to private friendftiip. I fhall then 
probably be dead. I am fure I do not wifh 
to live to fee fuch things. But whilft I do 
live, I fliall purfue the fame courfe ; although 
my merits Ihould be taken for unpardonable 
faults, and as fuch avenged, not only on my- 
fclf, but on my pofterity. 

Adieu, 
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Adieuj my dear Lord ! and do me the juftice 
ko believe me ever, with mod lincere refpciftj 
veneration^ and affedionate attachment^ 

Your Grace's 

Moft faithful friend, 
and moft obedient 
humble fcrvant, 
Sept. 29, 1793. 

EDMUND BURKE. 



OBSERVATIONS, &c; 



lPPROACHING towards the clofe of a 
long period of publick fervice, it is natural I 
fhould bedefirous to ftand well (I hope I do 
ftatid tolerably well) with that public, which, 
with whatever fortune, I have endeavoured 
faithfully and zealoufly, to ferve. 

I am alfo not a little anxious for fbme place 
in the eftimation of the two perfons to whom 
I addrefs this paper. I have always a&ed with 
them, and with thofe whom they reprefent. 
To my knowledge I have not deviated, no not 
in the minuteft point, from their opinions * 
*nd principles. Of late, without any alter* 
ation in their featiments, or in mine, a dif«* 
ference of a. very unufual nature, and which, 
C under 
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tinder the circumftanccs, it is not cafy to dc- 
ftftb^^bM arifim between as. 

In my journey with them through life, I 
met M/. Pox in my road 5 and I tmtelled 
with him very chcarfully as long as he ap-^ 
peared to me to purfue the fame diredlion 
with thofe in whofe company^ fet out. In 
the latter Itage of our progrcfs, a new fchemc 
of liberty and equality was produced in the 
world J which either dazzled his imaginatiofl* 
orwas failed to fome new^ walks </f ambitiHilb 
which Were then opened to hi» view. The 
ivhcrie frame and fafhion of bis politics appo^ 
to have fuffered about that time a very ' iM^ 
ledal alteration. It is about three years fiBCt^ 
in confequence of that epctmordinary change^ 
that, after a pretty long preceding period of 
dift&nce» coolnefs, and want of confidence^ if 
tlot total alienation on his part, a compleat 
public feparatioQ has been made between that 
gentleman and me. Untii lately the breach 
between us appeared reparable. I tr ufted that 
time and reflexion^ and a deciitve ejq>eriencf 
pf the mifchiefs which hate flowed from tht 
jproccedings and the fyftem of France^ ott 
which our diifeiPeiicehad furifiMi^ ai well a9.tht 

known 



icnown fcntimcnts of the bcft and wifcft of 
our common friends upon that fubjeft^ would 
have brought him to a fafer way of thinking* 
Several pf his friends faw no fecurity for keep- ^ 
ing things in a proper train after this excurfipn 
of hiSj but in the reunion of the party on k$ 
old grounds, under the Duke of Portland; 
Mr. Fox, if he pleafed, might have been com^t 
prehended in that fyftem, with the rank and 
confideration to which his great talents entitif 
jhim, and indeed muft fecure to him in an/ 
party arrangement thsLt could be made. Th« 
Duke of Portland knows bow rn^uch I wi(he4 
£ar« and how earneftiy I laboured thatre-uniQi^ 
and upon terms that m^ht every way bf 
honourable and advantageous tp Mr, FQx.-*r<r 
His condw^ in tkc lad feiUon has exJingiiiila#4 
tfaefe hopes for evcTc 

. Mr. Fox has lately publiihed in print, i 
defence of his condud. . On taking int^ coot 
iideration that defence, a fociety of gentle- 
4iieiv caUed the Whig Club, thought proper 
19 came To the following refolution-^** Thai; 
their confidence in Mr. Fox is ^onfirmed^ 
fl:r^ngthened» and increafed, by the calunuiies 
i^gainft hi|w/V 
,; . Ca To 
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To that rcfolution my two noble friends^j 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, 
have given their concurrence. 

The calumnies fuppofed in that refolution, 
cai).be nothing elfe than the objedions taken 
to Mr. Fox!s condud in this feffion oif Pax:- 
iiament ; for to them, s^nd to them alone, the 
fefolution refers. I am one of thofe who hav^ 
publickly and ftrongly urged thofe objedlions. 
I hope I ftiall be thought only to do what is 
neceflary to my jaftification, thus publicklyj^ 
iblemniy, and heavily cenfured by thofe whom 
I moft Value and efteem, when I firmly con- 
tend, that the objedions which I, with many 
others of the friends to the Duke of Portland, 
have oade to Mr. Fox's conduct, are not r^- 
lumnies, but founded on truth ; that they arc 
not feWy but many ; and that they are not 
light arid trwial, but in a veiy high degree, 
i4^rious and important. 

That I may avoid the imputation of throw- 
ing out, even privately, any loofe randoni 
imputations againft the public conduft of a 
gentleman, for whom I once entertained ^ 
very warm afTedion^ and whofci abilities I 

.>egarci 
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regard with the greatefl admiration^ I wiil 
put down diflindtly and articulately^ fome of 
the matters of objeftion which I feel to hi$ 
|ate dodlrines and proceed ings^ trufting that I 
fhall be s^ble to demonftrate to the friends^ 
whofe good opinion I would ftill cultivate^ 
that not levity, nor caprice, nor lefs defenfiblc 
motives, but that very grave reafons influence 
my judgment, I think that the fpirit of his 
late proceedings is wholly alien to our national 
policy, and to the peace, to the profperityt 
and to the legal liberties of this nation, ,ac^ 
cordhg to our ancient damefiic and appropriated 
piQde of holding tbem* 

Viewing things in that light, my confix 
dence in him is not encreafed, but totally 
deftroyed by thoife proceedings. I cannot 
conceive it a matter of honour or duty (but 
the dired contrary) in any member of par-- 
liament, to continue fyftematick pppolitionfor 
the; purpofe of putting Government under dif* 
ficulties, until Mr. Fox (with all his prefent 
ideas) fliall have the principal dircdion of af- 
fitirs placed in his hands ; and until the pre- 
fent body of adminiftmtion (with their ideas 

and 
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and Kicafures) is of courfc overturned and 
diflblved. 

To come to particulars : 

I. The Laws and ConAitutioii of the King- 
dom, cntruft the fole and cKclufivc right of 
creating with foreign potentates^ to the King» 
Thi$ is an undifputed part of .the legal pr^r 
r<)gativc . of the Crown. However, notwithr 
Handing this, Mr. Fox, without the know*- 
ledg? or participation of any one perfon in ^m 
Honfeof Commqns, with whom he was bound 
by every party principle, in matterft of deli^ 
cacy and importance, confidentially to com-^- 
municatc^ thought proper to fend Mn Adair^ 
as bis reptefentative, and with his cypher, to 
St. Peter fbujgh, there to ihiftrate.the otje6ts 
for whidi the Minifter frem.tlfte Crimn waa 
authorized to treat. He fucceeckd in this his 
dciign, and did adually frvtllrate the King's 
Minifter in fome <^ theobje(5laof bis negOr 
iciation. 

This procettiing of Mr. Fw does not (u 
I conceive) amount to.iabfolute high treafims 
Rnilia, though on bad terms, not having 

beea 
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beat then declaredly at war with this king-i 
dom. But.fuch a proceeding it, in law» not 
Tcry remote from that olFencej and is un-m 
doubtedly a moft unconftitutional a£fct and 
an high treafonabie mifdemeanor. 

The i^itimate and fure mode of comniu- 
nication between this nation and foreigil 
powerfi^ i$ rendered uncertain, precarious^ 
and treacherous^ by being divided intd two 
chtuinekj 6iie with the Government, one widi 
the be^d of a party in Qppofitioo to that Go^ 
ytrnmeni; by which means the fbreiga 
|>o\^ers can never be alTured of the real au-» 
thority ot validity Of any public tnnfadlioh 
whatfoeven 

On the other haad^ the advantage taken of 
the difcontent which at that time prevailed 
in parliament and in the nation, to give to an 
individiial an influence diredly againft the 
Government of his country, in a foreign 
co«rtj has made a highway into England 
for tke mtrigues of foreign courts in our 
affaiiis* This is a fore evil ; an evil from 
whtdh, before this time, Ei^land was more 
ftte than any other natian. Nothing can 
4 prefervc 
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prcfci-Vc iife fiOm that evil— .which Cohnfc^* 
cabinet fa(5bions abroad with popular fadlion^ 
here,— but the keeping facrcd the Crown, as 
the only channel of communication with 
every other nation. 

This proceeding of Mn Fox has given a 
ftrong countenance and an encouraging ex'- 
ample to the doiStrines and pradlices of the 
Revolution and Conflitutional Societies, and 
of other mifchievous focieties of that de* 
fcription, who, without any legal authority^ 
and even without any corporate capacity, arcL 
in the habit of propofing, and to the beft of 
their power, of forming leagues and alliances 
with France. 

This proceeding, which ought to be re- 
probated on all the general principles of go- 
vernment, is, in a more narrow view of 
things, not lefs reprehenllble. It tends to 
the prejudice of the whole of the Duke of 
Portland's late party, ^by difcrcditing the 
principles upon which they fupported Mr. 
Fox in the Ruffian bufincfe, as if they, of 
that party alfo, had proceeded in their parlia* 
mentary oppofition, on the fame mifchievous 
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|)finc!pies which aduated Mr. Fox in fcnd- 
. ing Mr. Adair on his embafly* 

2. Very foon after his fending this cm* 
feafly to Ruffia, that is, in the Spring of 
1792, a covenanting club or alTociation wai| 
formed in London, calling itfelf by the am- 
bitious and invidious title of " The Friends of 
ike People.^* It was compofed of many of 
Mr. Fox's own mofl intimate, pcrlbnal, and 
party friends, joined to a very considerable 
part of the members of thofe mifchicvouu 
aflbciations called the Revolution Society, 
and the Conftitutional Society. Mr. Fox 
muft have been well apprized of the progrefs 
of that fociety, in every one of its ftep$ ; if 
not of the very origin of it. I certainly wa« 
informed of both, who had no connexion 
with the defign, diredlly or indiredly. His 
influence over the perfons who compofed 
the leading part in that aObciation, was^ and 
is unbounded. J hear, that he expreflcd 
fomc difapprobation of this club in one caft, 
(that of Mr. St. John) where his confent 
was formally alked ; yet he never attempted 
jferioufly to put a flop to the aflbciation, or to 
difavow it, or to qontroul, chccjc, ormodify 
D it 
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it in iny way whatfoever. If he had pleafed, 
\vithout diflSculty, he might have fupprefled 
it in its beginning. However, he did not only 
not fupprefs it in its beginning, but encou- 
raged it in every part of its progrefs, at that 
particular time, when Jacobin Clubs (urtder 
the very fame, or fimilar titles) were making 
fuch dreadful havock in a country not thirty 
miles from the coaft of England, and when 
every motive of moral prudence called for 
the difcouragement of focieties formed for the 
encreafe of popular prctenfions to power and 
direction. 

3. When the proceedings of this fociety 
of the Friends of the People, as well as 
others adting in the fame fpirit, had caufed 
a very ferious alarm in the mind of the Duke 
of Portland, and of many good patriots, he 
publickly, in the Houfe of Commons, treated 
their apprehenfions and condudl with the- 
greateft afperity and ridicule. He condemned 
and vilified, in the moft infulting and out- 
rageous terms, the proclamation iflued by Go- 
vernment on that occafion — though he well 
knew, that it had pafled through the Duke 
of Portland's hands, that it had received his 
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fulled approbation, and that it was the re-r 
fult of an adual interview between that noble 
Duke and Mr. Pitt. During the difcuflion 
of its merits in the Houfe of Commons, Mr. 
Fox countenanced and juftified the chief 
promoters of that aflbciation ; and he re^ 
ceived in return, a public k aflurance from 
them of an inviolable adherence to him, 
lingly and perfonally. On account of this 
proceeding, a very great number {I prefume 
to fay, not the leaft grave and wife part) of 
the Duke of Portland's friends in Parliament, 
and many out of Parliament, who are of the 
fame defcription, have become feparated from 
that time to this from Mr. Fox's particular 
Cabal ; very few of which Cabal are, or ever 
have, fo much as pretended to be attached 
to thie Dukp of Portland, or to p^y ^ny relpedj: 
to him or his opinion^, 

4. At the beginning of this feflion, when 
the fober part of the nation was a fecond 
time generally and juftly alarmed at the pro- 
grefs of the French arms on the Continent, 
and sit the fpreading of their horrid princi- 
ples and cabals in England, Mr. Fox dicj 
not (as had been ufual in cafe^ of far lefs 
D 2, moment) 
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ift6rfttnt) call together any meeting of the 
puke of Portland's friends in the Houfc of 
Commons, for the purpofc of taking theip 
opinion ofi the cbndud to be purfued in Par- 
liattient at that critical Jundlure. He conr 
fcerted his meafures (if with any pcrfdns at 
all) with the friends of Lord Lanfd6wne, 
land thofc calling th^felve3 Friends of the 
People, and others not in the fmalleft de^ 
grec attached to the Duke of Portland; by 
Which conduA he wilfully gave up (in my 
opinion) all prctenfiOhjt to be confidercd a? 
0f thajt party, ind much more to be con- 
sidered as the Ljcader and Mouth of it in the 
* Houfe of Commons. This could not give 
much encouragement to thofe who had hcci\ 
fepara ted from :Mr. Fox, on account of hi§ 
conduiit on the firft proclam^^tion, tq rejoirj 
that party* 

5. Not having CQnful ted ^ny of the Duke 
of Portlands party in the Houft of Cpmnions; 
and ndt having confulted them, bec^ufe he had 
^eafon to know, that the courfe he had rcfolved 
^o purfue would be highly difagrecabte to them, 
he reprefent^d the al^rm, which was a ftcond 
^i)ne given aod taken^ in |lill mo^e invidious 
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colours than thofe in which he paintti the 
afarms of jhc former year. He defcribed 
thofe alarms in this maiinerj although tht 
icaufe of them wai$ then grown far lefs lequk 
vocal, and far more urgent. H^ even went: 
fo far as to treat the fuppoi^tipi) of the growth 
of a Jacobin fpirit in England as a libel on the 
nation. As to the danger from abroady on the 
ftrft day of the feflion, he faid little or nothing 
upon the fubjeft. He contented himf<jlf with 
defending the ruling fadions in France, and 
with uccufing the publick Councils of thi* 
kingdom of every fort of evil defign on the 
liberties of the people; declaring dfiUnftly, 
ftrongiy^ and precifely, that the whole danger 
of the rjation was from the growth of tlic 
Power of the Crown. The policy of this de- 
claration was obviou$. It was in fubfervience 
to the general plan of djfabling us from taking 
atiy fteps again ft France. To cpunteraft the 
alarm given by the progrefs of Jacobin arm^ 
and principles^ he endcj^your^d tp ej^cite toi 
pppplite aUrm concerning the growtfe of the 
Power of the Cfown. If that alarm Ihould 
prevail^ h^ k«?w that the natiofi nbvcr woalfl 
be brought by arm? to oppofe the growth ti 
j)if Jacobin empire ; becaufe it is bbvipw th« 
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^ar does, in its very nature, necellitate the 
Commons confiderably to ftrengthcn the 
hands of Government; and if that ftrength 
(hould itfelf be the objed of terrour, we could 
have no war. 

6. In the extraordinary and violent fpeeches 
of that da V, he attributed all the evils which 
the publick had fufFercd, to the Proclamation 
of the preceding fummer; though he fpoke 
in prefence of the Duke of Portland's own 
fon, the Marquis of Titchfield, who had 
feconded the Addrefs on that Proclamation ; 
and in prefence of the Duke of Portland's 
brother. Lord Edward Bentinck, and fe- 
veral others of his bcft friends and neareft 
relations, 

7. On that day, that is, on the 13th of 
December, 1792, he propofed an amendment 
to the Addrefs, which Hands on the Journals 
of the Houfe, and which is, perhaps, the 
moft extraordinary record which ever did Hand 
upon them. To introduce this amendment, 
he notronly ftruck out the part of the propofed 
Addrefs which alluded to infurreclioris, upon 
the ?gT0!ind of the objcdlions which he tppjc 

'' tQ, 
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to the legality of calling together Parlia-^ 
ment, (objedtions which I rauft ever think 
litigious and fophiftical) but he likewife (truck 
out that part which related to the Cabals and 
Con/piracies of the French FaSfion in England^ 
although their pradlices and correfpondences 
were of public notoriety. Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Watt had been deputed from Manchefter 
to the Jacobins. Thefe ambafladors were re- 
ceived by theni as Britifti Reprefentatives. 
Other deputations of Englifti- had been re- 
ceived at the bar of the National Aflembly. 
They had gone the length of giving fupplies 
to the Jacobin armies ; and they in return had 
received promifes of military affiftance to for- 
ward their defigns in England. A regular 
correfpondence for fraternizing the two na- 
tions had alfo been carried on by focieties in 
London* with a great number of the Jacobin 
focieties in France. This correfpondence had 
alfo for its objeft the pretended improvement 
of the Britifli Conftitution. — What is the moft 
remarkable, and by much the more mifchiev-. 
ous part of his proceedings that day, Mr. Fox 
likewife ftruck out every thing in the Addrefs 
which related to the tokens of Ambition given by 
France i her aggrejfions upon our cillies^ and the 

jfudden 
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Judden and dangerous growth of her -power upen 
rueryfide\ and inftead of -all thofe weighty, 
and at that time, neccflary matters, by which 
the Houfe of Commons was (in a crifis, fuch 
as perhaps Europe never ftood) to give aflu- 
xances to our allies, ftrength to our Govern- 
ment, and a check to the common enemy of 
Europe, he fubftituted nothing but a criminal 
charge on the condud: of the Britifli Govern- 
ment for calling Parliament togetlier, and an 
engagement to* enquire into that conduct* 

8. If it had pleafed God to fufFer him to 
focceed in this his projecft, for the amendment 
to the Addrefs, he would for ever have ruined 
this nation, along with the reft of Europe. 
At home all the Jacobin focieties, formed for 
the utter deftrudtion of our Conftitution^ 
would have lifted up their heads, which ha4 
been beaten down by the two Proclamations* 
Thofe focieties would have been infinitely 
ftrengtbened and multiplied in every quarter ; 
their dangerous foreign communications would 
have been left broad and open ; the Crown 
would not have been authorized to take any 
meafure whatever for our immediate defence 
by fea or land. Tlie glofeft, the mod natusalj 

the 
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the peareft, and, at the fame time, from many 
internal as well as external circumftances, the 
•wcakeft df our allies, Holland, would have 
been given up, bound hand and foot, to France, 
jufton the point of invading that republick. 
A general confternation Would have feized 
upon all Europe ; and all alliance with every 
other power, except France, would have been 
for ever rendered imprafticable to us. 1 think 
it impoflible for any man, who regards the 
dignity and fafety of his countryj or indeed 
the common fafety of mankind, ever to forget 
Mr. Fox*s proceedings in that tremendous 
crifis of all human affairs. 

9. Mr. Fox very foon had reafon to be 
apprifed of the general dill ike of the Duke 
pf Portland's friends to this conduft. Some 
of thofe who had even voted with him, the 
day after their vote expreflcd their abhor- 
rence of his amendment, their fcnfe of its 
inevitable tendency, and their total aliena- 
tion from the principles and maxims upon 
which it was made; yet, the very next day, 
that is, on Friday, the 14th pf December, he 
brought on what in effedl was the very fame 
E ' bufineiSi 
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tufincfs, and on the fame principles, a fe'^ 
cond time. 

10. Although the Houfe doesf riot (ifually 
fit on Saturday, he ^ third time brought oil 
another propofition, in the fame fpifit, and 
purfu^d if with fo much heat and perfeverancc 
as to fit into Sunday ; a thing not known in 
Parliament for many years. 

11. In all thefe motions j(nd debates he 
wholly departed from all the political prin- 
ciples relative to France, (confidered merely 
as a ftate, and independent of its Jadobin 
form of government) which had hitherto 
Been held fundamental in this country, and 
which he had himfelf held more ftrongly than 
any man in Parliament. He at that time 
ftudioufly feparated himfelf from thofe to 
whofe fentiments he ufed to profefs no fmall 
fegard, although thofe fentiments were pub- 
lickly declared. I had then no concern in 
the party, having been for fome time, with 
all outrage, excluded from it; but, on ge- 
neral principles, I muft fay, that a perfoni 
who aflumes to be leader of a party com- 
pofed of freemen and of gentlemert, ought to 

pay 
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pay fome degree of deference to their feel- 
ings, and even to their prejudices. He 
ought to have fome degree of management 
for their credit and influence in their country^ 
He fhewed fo very little of this delicacy, that 
.he compared the alarm raifed in the minds 
of the Duke of Portland's party, (which 
was hi5 own) an alarm in which they fym- 
pathized with the greater part of the nation, 
to the panick produced by the pretended 
Popifli plot in the reign of Charles the Second 
— defcribing it to be, as that was, a contriv- 
ance of knaves, and believed only by well- 
pieaning dupes and madmen, 

12. The Monday following, (the 17th of 
December) he purfued the fame condud. 
The means ufcd in England to co-operate 
with the Jacobin army in politicks, agreed 
with their modes of proceeding ; I allude 
to the mifchievous writings circulated with 
much induftry and Cjccefs, as well as the fe- 
ditious cluba, which at that tinrie, added not 
a little to the alarm taken by obferving and 
well-informed men. The writings and the 
clubs were two evils which marched together. 
Mr, Fox difcovered the greateft poflible dif- 
^ 2 pofition 
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pofition to favour and countenance the one as 
well as the other of thcfe two grand inftru- 
ments of the t^rench fyftem. He would hardly 
confider any political jvriting whatfoevcr, as 
a libel, or as a fit objed of profecution. At 
a time in which the prefs has been the grand 
inftrument of the fubverfion of order, of mo- 
rals, of religion, and I may fty of human fo- 
cicty itfelf, to carry the dodtrines of its liberty- 
higher than ever it has been known by its mod 
extravagant affcrtors even in France, jgave oc- 
cafion to very ferious refledions. Mr. Fox 
treated the aflbciations for profecuting thefe 
libels, a$ tending to prevent the improvement 
of the human mind, and as a mobbilh tyranny. 
He thought proper to compare them with the 
riotous affemblies of Lord George Gordon in 
1780, declaring that he had advifed his friends 
in Weftminfter, to fign the alTociations whe- 
ther they agreed to them or not, in order that 
they might avoid deftrudlion to their perfons 
or their houfes, or a defertion of their (hops. 
This infidious advice tended to confound thofc 
who wifhed well to the objeft of the afTociai- 
tion, with the fedirious, againft whom the 
aflpci^tidn was direded. By this ftratagem, 
the confederacy intended for preferving the 
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Britilh conftitution, and the public peace, 
would be wholly defeated. The magiftrates, 
utterly incapable of diftinguilhing the friend* 
from the enemies of order, would in vain Joofe 
for fupport when they flood in the greateft 
need of it. • • ' 

13, Mr. Fox's whole condud, on this oc- 
cafion, was without example. The very morn- 
ing after thefe violent declamations in the 

'Houfe ^f Commons againft the affociation, 
(that is on Tuefday the i8th) he went himfelf 
to a meeting of St. George's parifti, and there 
figned an aflbciation of the nature and tca- 
dency of thofe he had the night before fo ve- 
hemently condemned ; and feveral of his par- 
ticular and moft intimate friends, inhabitants 
of that parifli, attended and figned along with 
him. 

14. Immediately after this extraordinary 
ftep, and in order perfectly to defeat the ends 
of that aflbciation againft Jacobin publica- 
tions, (which, contrary to his opinions, he 
had promoted and figned) a mifchievous fo- . 
cipty was formed under his aufpiccs, called, 
the Friends oftb^ liberty of the Prefs. Theiij 
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tick groundlefsly infinuated, that the freedom 
of the prefs had lately fufFered, or was nour 
threatened with fome violation. This fociety 
was only, in reality^ another modification of 
the fociety calling itfelf the Friends of the 
People, which, in the preceding fummer had 
caufed fo much uneafinefs in the Puke of 
Portland's mind, and in the minds of feveral 
of his friends. This new fociety was com- 
pofed of many, if not mod of the members of 
the club of the Friends of the People^ with the 
addition of a valt multitude of others (fuch 
as Mr. Home Tooke) of the worft and moljt 
feditioys difpofitions that could be found in 
the whole kingdom. In the firft meeting of 
this club, Mr. Erfkine took the lead, and di- 
redly (without any difavowal ever fince on 
Mr. Fox's part) made ufe of his name and ^- 
tbority in favour of its formation and furpofes. 
In the fame meeting Mr. Erfkine had tlwnks 
for his defence of Paine, which amounted to 
a complete avowal of that Jacobin incendiary j 
elfe it is imppffible to know how Mr. Erfkine 
Aiould have deferved fuch marked applaufes 
for a<^ing merely as a lawyer for his fee, ij; 
the ordinary courfe of his profeflion* 

15. Indeed 
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15. Indeed Mr. Fox appeared the general 
patron of all fuch perfons and. proceedings* 
When Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other 
perfons, for pradices of the moft dangerous 
kind, in Paris and in London, were removed 
from the King's Guards, Mr. Fox took occa- 
lion, in the Houfe of G>mmons, heavily to 
cenfure that ad: as unjuft and oppreffive, and 
tending to make officers bad citizens. There 
were few, however, who did not call for fome 
fuch meafures on the part of Government, as 
of abfolutc neceflity for the King's perfonal 
fafety, as well as that of the publick ; and no- 
thing but the miftaken lenity (with which 
fuch praftices were rather difcountenanced 
than puniflied) could poflibly deferve repre- 
henfion in what was done with regard to thofc 
gentlemen. 

16. Mr. Fox, regularly and fyftcmatically, 
and with a diligence long unufual to him, did ^ 
every thing he could to countenance the fame 
principle of fraternity and connexion with 
the Jacobins abroad, and the National Con- 
vention of France, for which thefe officers had 
been removed from the Guards. For ^hen 
a bill (feeble and lax indeed^ and far fhort of 
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the vigour required by the conjun<5ttira) was 
brought in for removing out of the kingdoni 
the emiflaries of France, Mr* Fox oppofed it 
ivith all his might. He purfued a vehement 
and detailed oppofition to it through all its 
ftages, defcribing it as a meafure contrary ^p 
the exifting treaties between Great Britain and 
France; as a violation of the law of nations, 
;ind as an outrage on the great charter itftlf. 

17, In the fame manner, and with the 
fame heat, he oppofed a bill, which, (though 
aukward and inartificial in its conftrudlion]^ 
vas right and wife in its principle, and was 
precedented in the beft times, and abfolutely 
neceflary atthat jundure,— I mean the Trai- 
torous Correfpondence Bill. By thefe means 
the enemy, rendered infinitely dangerous by 
the links of real fadlion and pretended com- 
merce, would have been (had Mr. Fox fuc- 
ceeded} enabled to carry on . the war againft 
lis by our own refources. For this purpofe 
that enemy would have had his agents and trai- 
tors in the midft of us. 

18. When at length war was adually de- 
clared, by the ufurpcrs in France, againft this 
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kingdom, and declared whilft they were ptt-^ 
tending a negociacion through Dumourier with 
Lord Auckland^ Mr; Fox ftill continued^ 
through the whole of the proceedings, to dif- 
credit the national honour and juftice, and to 
throw the entire blame of the war on Parlia- 
ment, and on his own country, as afting with 
violence, haughtinefs, and want of equity. He 
frequently aflerted, both at the tiriie and ever 
fince, that the war^ though declared by France, 
Was provoked by us, and that it was wholly un*- 
neceflary^ and fundamentally unjuft^ 

19. He has loft no opportunity of railing, 
in the moft virulent nrianner, and in the moft 
Unmeafured language, at every foreign powet* 
with whom we could now, or at any time, con* 
tra6t any ufeful or eiFe£tual alliance againft 
France, declaring that he hoped no alliance with 
thofe powers was made, or was in a train of being 
made *. He always expreflcd himfelf with the 
utmoft horror concerning fuch alliances, {b did 
all his phalanx. Mr. Sheridan, in particular, 
ftfter one of his inve&ives againft thofe powers^ 

* It is an exception, that in one of his lafi: fpeeches, (but 
not before) Mr. Fox feemed to thinks an alliance with 
Spain might be proper. 
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fitting by him, faid, with manifeft marks of his 
approbation^ that if we mud go to war^ he 
had rather go to war alone than with fuch 
allies. 

cto. Immediately after the French declaration 
of war againft us. Parliament addrefled the 
King in fupport of the war againft them, as juft 
and necefTary, and provoked as well as formally 
declared againft Great Britain. He, did not 
divide the Houfe upon this meafures yet he 
immediately followed this our folemn PaHia- 
mentary engagenaent to the King, with a motion 
propofmg a fet of rcfolutions, the effedt of which 
was, that the two Houfes were to load themfelves 
with every kind of reproach for having made the 
addrefs, which they had juft carried to the 
Throne. He commenced this long ftring of 
criminatory refolutions againft his country, (if 
King, Lords and Commons of Great Britain^ 
and a decided majority without doors are hia 
country) with a declaration againft interTneddUng 
in the interior concerns of France. The purport 
'of this refolution of non-interference, is a thing 
unexampled in the hiftory of fhc world, when 
one nation has been aftually at war with another. 
The beft writers on the law of nations, give no 
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fort of countenance to his doarine of non-inter- 
ference, in the extent and manner in which he 
ufed it, even when there is no war. When the 
war cxifts, not one authority is againft it in all 
its latitude. His doftrine is eqtially contrary to 
the enemy's uniform pradice, who, whether in 
peace or in war, makes it his great aim, not 
only to change the Government, but to make 
an entire revolution in the whole of the focial 
order in every countfy. 

The objeft of the laft of this extraordinary 
ftring of refolutions moved by Mr. Fox, was 
to advife the Crown not to enter into fuch an 
engagement with any foreign power, fo as to 
hinder us from making a Jeparate peace with 
France, or which might tend to enable any of 
thofe powers to introduce a govcrnmen? in that 
country, other than fuch as thofe perfbns whom 
he calls the people of France, fhall choofe to 
eftablifh. In Ihort, the whole of thefe refolu- 
tions appeared to have but one drift-— namely, 
the facrifice of our own domeftick dignity and 
fafety, and the independency of Europe, to the 
fupport of this ftrange mixture of anarchy and 
tyranny which prevails in France, and which 
Mr. Fox and his party were pleafed to call a 
F a Govern- 
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Government. The imnaediate confcqueiice? flf 
thelc fpcafures was (by an example^ the iH 
cffcfts of .which, on the whole world, are not tq 
be calculated) to fecure the robbers of the inno-. 
cent nobility, gentry, aud ecclefiafticks of France, 
in the enjoyment of the fpoil they have made o[ 
the eftates, houfcs, and goods of their fellow- 
citizens, 

ai. Not fatisfied with inoying thcfe refblu- 
tions, tending to confirm this horrible tyranny 
and robbery, and with actually dividing the 
Houfe on the firft of the long ftring which they 
compofed, in a few days afterwards he encou- 
raged and fupported Mr. Grey in producing the 
very fame firings in a new form, and in moving, 
under the fhape of an addrefs of Parliapient to 
the Crown, another virulent libel on all its own 
proceedings in this fcffion, in which not only all 
the ground of the rcfolutions was again travelled 
over, but niuch new inflammatory matter was 
introduced. In particular, a charge was made, 
that Great Britain had not interpofed to prevent 
the lafl partition of Poland. On this head the 
party dwelt very largely, and very vehemently. 
Mr. Fox's intention, in the choice of this ex- 
traordinary topic, was evident enough* He 
'" ^ ' '' " ' ' "•■"■• "^ " well 
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well knows two things s iirft^ that no wile or 
honeft man can approve of that partition^ or can 
contemplate it without prognoflicating great mif- 
chief from it to all countries at fome future tinri^ 
Secondly, he knows quite as well, that, let our 
opinions on that partition be what they will, Eng- 
land, by itfelf, is not in a fituation to afford to 
Poland any affiftance whatfoevcr. The purpofij 
pf the introdudion of Polifli politics into this dif^ 
cuQk>n, was not for the fake of Poland i it was to 
throw an odium upon thofe who are obliged to de-* 
cline the caufe of juftice from their impoifibility 
of fupporting a caufe which they approve j as if 
we, who think more ftrongly on this fubjcft than 
he does. Were of a party againft Poland> becauie 
we are obliged, to ad with fome of the authors 
of that injuftice, againft our common enemy, 
France. But the great and leading pxirpofe of 
this introdudion of Poland into the debates oa 
the French war, was to divert the public atten* 
tion from what was in our power, that is, from a 
fteady co-operation againft France, to a quarrel 
with the Allies for. the fake of a Polifh war> 
which> for any ufeful purpofe to Poland, he 
knew it was out of our power to make. If 
England can touch Poland ever fo remotely^ it 
inuft be through the medium of alliances. 

But 
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But by attacking all the combined powers togc^ 
ther for their fuppofed unjull aggreflion upon 
France, he bound them by a new common inte- 
reft, not feparately to join England for the ref- 
cue of Poland. The propofition could only 
mean to do what all the writers of his party in 
the Morning Chronicle have aimed at pcrfuading 
the public to, through the whole of the laft au- 
tumn and winter, and to this hour ; that is, to 
an alliance with the Jacobins of France, for the 
pretended purpofe of fuccouring Poland, This 
curious proje6b would leave to Great Britain 
no other Ally in all Europe, except its old cncr 
my, France. 

22. Mr. Fox, after the firft day's difcuffion 
on the queftion for the addrefs, was at length 
driven to admit — (to admit rather than to urge, 
and that very faintly) that France had difcovered 
ambitious views, which none of his partizans, 
tiiat I recoiled, (Mr. Sheridan excepted) did, 
however, either urge or^ admit. What is re- 
markable enough, all the points admitted againft 
the Jacobins, were brought to bear in their 
favour as much as thofe in which they were 
defended. For when Mr. Fox admitted that 
the conduft of the Jacobins did difcover ambi- 
tion. 
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tion, he always ended his admifldon of their anir 
bitious views by an apology for- them, infifting, 
that the . univerfally hoftilc dilpofition fhewn to 
them, rendered their ambition a fort of defen* 
five policy. Thus, on whatever roads he tra-' 
veiled, they all terminated in recommending a 
recognition of their pretended Republic, and in 
the plan of fending ah ambaflfador to it. This 
was the burthen of all his fong — '^ Every thing 
which wc could rcafonably hope from war,, 
would be obtained froni treaty." It is -to be 
obferved, however, that in all thefe debates^ 
Mr. Fox never once ftated to the Houfe upon 
what ground it was he conceived, that all the 
objedls of the French fyftem of united fanaticifm 
and ambition would inftantly be given up when- 
ever England (hould think iSt to propofe a 
treaty. On propofing fo ftrange a recognition, 
and fo humiliating an embaffy as he moved, he 
was bound to produce his authority, if any au- 
thority he had. He ought to have done this 
the rather, becaufe Le Brun, in his firft propo- 
iicions, and in his anfwers to Lord Grenville, 
defended, on principUy not on temporary convent^ 
ence, every thing which was, objedled to France, 
and fhewed not the fmalleft difpofuion to give 
up any one of the points in difcufllon. Mr. 
4 Fox 
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Fox muft alfo have known, that the Conventbn 
had pafled to the order of the day^ on a propo^ 
fition to give feme fort of explanation or modi- 
fication to the hoftile decree of the 19th of 
November^ for exciting infurrcftions in all 
countries; a decree known to be peculiarly 
pointed at Great Britain* The whole proceeding 
of the French adminiftration was the moft re- 
mote that could be imagined from fiirnifliing 
any indication of a pacific difpofition : for at the 
very time in which it was pretended that the 
Jacobins entertained thofe boafted pacific inten^* 
tioris, at the very time in which Mr. Fox was 
(irging a treaty with them> not content with re- 
fufing a modification of the decree for infur- 
reftions, they publiftied their ever memorable 
decree of the 15th of December, 1792, for 
diforganizing every country in Europe, into 
which they (hould on any occafion fet their 
foot) and on the 25th and the 30th of the 
fame month, they folemnly, and on the laft 
of thcfe days, praftically confirmed that de- 
cree. 

23. But Mr. Fox had himfelf taken good 

care in the negociation he propofcd, that' 

France (hould not be obliged to make -any 
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very great cdncellions to her prefumed mo-« 
deration — ^^for he had laid down one general 
coraprchenfive rule^ with him (as he faid} 
conftant and inviolable. This rule> in hSt, 
would not only have left to the fadion in 
France, all the property and power they had 
ufurped at home, but moft, if not all, of thq 
conquefls which by their atrociqus perfidy 
and violence, they had made abroad. The 
principle laid down by Mr. Fox, is this^ 
^* That every ftdte, in the conclujion of a war^ 
has a right to avail it/elf of its conquefls ta^ 
wards an indemnification.'* This principle 
(true or felfe) is totally contrary to the policy 
which this country has purfued with Pranci;^ 
at various periods, particularly at the treaty 
of Ryfwicif:, in the laft century, and at the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapello, in this. Whatever 
the merits of his rule may be, in the eyes of 
neutral judges, it is a rule, which no (latefmati 
before him ever laid down in favour of the 
adverfe power with whom he was to negotiate^ 
The adverfe party himfelf, may fafely be trufted 
to take care of his own aggrandizement. But 
(as if the black boxes of thefeveral parties had 
been exchanged) Mr.Fox's£nglilhambaflador» 
by fome odd miflake, would find himfelf 
G c^arge4. 
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cehrged with the concerns of France. If wc were 
to leave France as (he flood at the time wheii 
Mr. Fox propofcd to treat with her, that 
formidable power mud have been infinitel/ 
ftrengthenedj and almoft every other power 
in Europe as much weakened^ by the extra* 
ordinary bafis which he laid for a treaty. For 
Avignon muft go from the Pope ; Savoy (at 
leaft) from the King of Sardiniai if not Nice. 
Liege, Mentz, Salm> Deux Ponts^ and Bale, 
muft be feparated from Germany. On this 
fide of the Rhine, Liege, at leaft, muft hi 
loft to the empire, and added to France. Mr. 
Fox's general principal fully covered all this. 
How much of thefe territories came within 
his rule, he never attempted to define^ He 
kept a profound iilence as to Germany. As 
to the Netherlands he was fomething more 
explicit. He faid, (if I recoiled right) that 
France, on that lide, might expert fome^ 
thing towards ftrengthening her frontier. 
As to the remaining parts of the Netherlands, 
which he fuppofed France might confent to 
furrender, he went fo far as to declare that 
England ought not to permit the Emperor 
to be repofleffcd of the remainder of the ten 
t'rovinces, but that the Peoph ikould choofo 

fuch 
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luch a form of independent Government «i 
they liked. This propofition of Mn Fox 
was juft the arrangement which the ufurpa^ 
tion in France had all along proppfed to 
make. As the circumflances were at that tiiQC^ 
and have been ever iincCi hi3 prcpoiition 
fully indicated what Government the FJem-^ 
mings muft have in the ftatcd extent of what 
was left to them. A Government fo fet up 
in the Netherlands, whether compuUbry» or 
by the choice of the Sans«Culottes> (wbp ht 
Ivell knew were to be th^ real eledborsj^, an4 
the folc eledors) in whatever name it ww 
to cxift, tnuft evidently depend for its exift*^ 
txizz^ as it had done for if a original format 
tion, on France, In realityj it muft haver 
ended in that point, to which, piece by 
piece, the French were then a<Jlually bring-* 
ing ail the Netherlands i that is, an incor*^ 
poration with France, as a body of new 
departments, jufl as Savoy and Liege^ anci 
the reft of their pretended independent po>9 
pular fovereignties, have been united to 
their republic. Such an arrangement muft 
have deftroyed Auftria; it muft have left 
Holland always at the mercy of France ; it 
liiuft totally and for ever cut sM all politicAl 
G % commw- 
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communication between England kfid the 
Continent. Such muft have been the fitua^ 
tion of Europe, according to Mr. Fox^s 
fyilem of politicks, however laudable his per«» 
fonal motives may have been in propofing fo 
complete a change in the whole fyftem of 
Great Britain, with regard to all the Contiv 
nental powers. 

24.' After it had been generally fuppofcd 
that all publick bufinefs was over for the fef* 
fion, and that Mr. Fox had exhaufted all 
the modes of prefling this French fcheme, 
he thought proper to take a ftep beyond 
every expeftation, and which demonftrated 
his wonderful eagernefs and perfeverance in 
his caufe, as well as the nature and true 
charafter of the caufe itfelf. This ftep was 
taken by Mr. Fox immediately after his giv- 
ing his aflcnt to the Grant of Supply voted 
to him by Mr. Serjeant Adair and a Com- 
mittee of Gentlemen, who affumed to them- 
fclves to aft in the name of the publick. In 
the inftrument of his acceptance of this 
Grant, Mr. Fox took occafion to aflure them, 
that he would always perfevere in the fame 
$9ndua which had procured to him fo honour*- 

I able 
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able ^ mark of the public approbation* He 
was as good as his word. 

a$. It was not long before an opportunity 
was founds or made, for proving the fincerity 
of his profeflions, and demonftrating his gra- 
titude to thofe who had given publick and un- 
equivocal marks of their approbation of hi$ , 
late conduifl. Gne of the moft virulent of 
the Jacobin Fadion, Mr. Gurney, a banker 
at Norwich, had all along diftinguiftied him- 
felf by his French politicks. By the means of 
this Gentleman, and of his affociates of the 
lame defcription, one of the moft infidious 
and dangerous hand-bills that ever was feen, 
had been circulated at Norwich againft the 
war, drawn up in an hypocritical tone of 
compaifion for the Poor. This Addrefs to 
the Populace of Norwich was to play in 
concert with an Addrefs to Mr. Fox ; it wa$ 
iigned by Mr. Gurney and the higher part of 
the French Fraternity in that town. In this 
paper Mr. Fox is applauded for his Condud: 
throughout the feflion ; and requefted, before . 
the prorogation, to make a motion for an im* 
inediate Peace with Fraace. 

16. Mr. 
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$6. Mr. l^ox did not revoke to this fuit : 
he readily and thankfully undertook the talk 
afligned to him. Not content, however, 
vith merely falling in with their wiihes, he 
propofcd a tafk on hi$ part to the Gentle- 
men of Norwich, which was, that tbeyjbould 
move ihf people without doors to petition againft 
ibe War, He faid, that without fUch affift- 
wee, little good could be expedled from any 
thing he n)ight attempt within the walls of 
the Houfe of Commons. In the mean time, 
to anima,te his- Norwich friends in their en- 
deavours to befiege Parliament, he fnatched 
the fir ft opportunity to give notice of a 
motion, which he very foon after made, namely* 
to addrefs the Crown to make Peace with 
France. The Addrefs was fo worded as to 
co-operate with the hand-bill in bringing for- 
ward matter calculated to inflame the manu-* 
fedurers throughout the kingdom. 

«7. In fupport of his motion, he declaimed 
in the moft virulent ftrain, even beyond any 
of his former invc<Slives, againft every power 
with whom we were then, and are now, a(f):ing 
againft France. In the moral foriim, fbme 
of thefe powers certainly deferve all the ill he 

fei4 
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iakl of them ; but the political ef&dt aimed at, 
evidently was to turn our indignation from 
France, with whom we were at war, upon 
Ruflia, or Pruffia^ or Auftria, or Sardinia, of 
all of them together. In cOnfcquence of hui 
knowledge that we could not effedlually do 
without them, and his refolution that w<5 
Jbould not adt with them, he propofcd, that 
having, as he afferted, *' obtained the only 
*' avowed objedl of the War (the evacuation 
•' off Holland), wc ought to conclude an 
" inftant Peace/* 

iS. Mr. Fox could not be ignorant of the 
miftaken bails upon which his motion waifli 
grounded. He was not ignorant, that, 
though the attempt of Dumourier on Hol- 
land (fo very near fucceeding), and the da-* 
vfgation of the Scheld (a part of the fame 
piece), were among the immediate cajife'sr, 
they were by no mean* the only caufe^ 
alledged for Parliament's taking that t)fFeftcc 
at the proceedings of France, for which the 
Jacobins were fo prompt in declaring wajf 
upon this kingdom. Other full ds weighty 
caufes had been alledged: They were, r. 
The gftheraloYtrbearing and defperate am^ 

bition 
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bition of that Fadion. 2. Their aftual at- 
tacks on every nation in Europe. 3. Their 
ufurpation of territories in the empire with 
the governments of which they had no pre- 
tence of quarrel, 4. Their perpetual and 
irrevocable confolidation with their own do- 
minions of every territory of the Nether- 
lands^ of Germany, and of Italy, of which 
they got a temporary poflcffion. 5. The 
mifchiefs attending the prevalence of their 
fyftem, which would make the fuccefs of 
their ambitious deiigns a new and peculiar 
fpecies of calamity in the world. 6. Their 
formal publick decrees ; particularly thofe of 
the 19th of November, and 15 th and 25 th 
of December. 7. Their notorious attempts 
to undermine the Conftitution of this coun-^ 
try. 8. Their public reception of deputa* 
tions of traitors for that dired pUrpofe. 9- 
Their murder of their Sovereign, declared 
by moll of the members of the Convention^ 
who fpoke with their vote (without a dif- 
avowal from any) to be perpetrated, as aa 
example, .to all Kings, and a precedent for alt 
fubjedis to follow. All thefe, and not the 
JScheld alone, or the invaiion of Holland, 
wcr^ urged by the Minifttr, and by Mr. 

Windhamj^ 
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Windham, by myfelf, and by others who 
fpoke in thdfc debates, as caufes for bring- 
ing France to a fenfe of her wrong in the 
war which fl\e declared againft us. Mr. 
Fox well knew, that not one man argued 
for the neceffity of a vigorous reiiftance to 
France, who did not ftate the war as being 
for the very exiftence of the focial order 
here, and every part of Europe ; who did 
not ftate his opinion, that this war was not 
at all a foreign War of Empire, but as 
much for our Liberties, Properties, Laws, 
and Religion ; and even moi'e fo than any wc 
had ever been engaged in, This was the 
war, which, according to Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Gurney, we were to abandon before the 
enemy had felt, in the flighteft degree, the 
impreflion of our arms, 

29. Had Mr. Fox*s difgraceful propofal 
been complied with, this kingdom would 
have been ftained with a blot of perfidy hi- 
therto without an example in our hiftory, 
and with far lefs excufe than any aft of per- 
fidy which wc find in the hiftory of any 
other nation. The moment, M'hen by the 
incredible exertions of Auftria (very- little 
H through 
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through our.*s) the temporary deliverance of 
Holland (in efFedl our own deliverance) had 
been atchieved, he advifed the Houfe in- 
ftantly to abandon her to that very enemy, 
from whofe arms fhe had freed ourfelves, and 
the clofeft of our allies. 

30. But we are not to be impofcd on hf 
forms of language. We muft ad: on the fub- 
Hance of Things. To abandon Auftria in this 
manner, was to abandon Holland itfelf. For 
fuppofe France, encouraged and ftrengthened 
as Ihe muft have been by our treacherous de- 
fertion, fuppofe France, I fay, to fucceed 
againft Auftria, (as flie had fucceeded the 
very year before) England would, after its dif- 
armament, have nothing in the world but the 
inviolable faith of Jacobinifm, and the fteady 
politics of anarchy to depend upon, againft 
France's renewing the very fame attempts 
upon Holland, and renewing them (confider- 
ing what Holland was and is) with much bet- 
ter profpeds of fuccefs. Mr. Fox muft have 
been well aware, that if we were to break 
with the greater Continental Powers, and par- 
ticularly to come to a rupture with them, in 
the violent and intemperate mode in which 

he 
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he would have made the breach, the defence 
of Holland againft a foreign enemy, and a 
ftrong domeftick faction, muft hereafter reft 
folely upon England, without the chance of 
a fingle Ally, either on that or on any other 
occafion. So far as to the pretended fole ob- 
j«d: of the war, which Mr. Fox fuppofed to 
be fo completely obtained, (but which then 
was not at all, and at this day is not com- 
pletely obtained,) as to leave us nothing elfe 
to do than to cultivate a peaceful, quiet cor- 
refpondence with thofe quiet, peaceable and 
moderate people, the Jacobins of France* 

31. To induce us to this, Mr. Fox labour* 
ed hard to make it appear, that the powers 
with whom we adted, were full as ambitious 
and as perfidious as the French. This might 
be true as to other nations. They had not, 
however, been fo to Us or to Holland. He 
produced no proof of adive ambition and ill 
faith againft Auftria. But fuppofing the com- 
bined Powers had been all thus faithlefs, and 
had been all alike fo, there was one circum- 
ftance which made an eifential difference be- 
. tween them and France. I need not therefore 
be at the trouble of contefting this point, which« 
Ha ' however^ 
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liowcver, in this latitude, and as at all afFeding 
Great Britain and Holland, I deny utterly z 
Be it fo. But the great Monarchies have it 
in their power to keep their faith if they pleafe^ 
becaufe they are Governments of eftablifhed 
and recognized authority at home and abroad. 
France had, in reality, no Government. The 
very faftions who exercifed power, had no 
liability. The French Convention had no 
powers of peace or war. Suppoiing the Con- 
vention to be free (moft affuredly it was not) 
they had (hewn no difpofition to abandon their 
proje<3:^. . Though long driven out of Liege, 
it was not many days before Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion, that they ft ill continued to claim it as a 
country, which their principles of fraternity 
bound them to proted, that is, to fubdue and 
to regulate at their pleafure. That party 
which 'Mr. Fo3q inclined moft to favour and 
truft, and from which he muft have received 
his affurances (if any he did receive) that is, 
the BriffbHhs^f were then either prifoners or 
•fugitives. The Party which prevailed over 
them (that of Danton and Marat) was itfelf 
in a tottering condition, and was difowned by 
a very great part of France. To fay nothing 
of the Royal Party who were powerful and 

growings 
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growing, and who had full as good a right to 
claim to be the legitimate Government as any 
q( the Parifiaa Fadions with whom he pro- 
pofed to tiei^t— or rather (as it feemed to mej 
Co furrender at difcretion. 

3.2. But when Mr. Fox began to come from 
his general hopes of the moderation of the 
Jacobins, to particulars, he put the cafe, that 
they might not perhaps be willing to furren- 
der Savoy. He certainly was not willing to 
conteft that point with them ; but plainly and 
explicitly (as I underftood him) propofed to 
let them keep it ; though he knew (or he wa« 
much worfe informed than he would be 
thought^ that England had, at the very time, 
agreed on the terms of a Treaty with the 
King of Sardinia, of which the recovery of 
Savoy was the Ca/us Federis. In the teeth of 
this Treaty, Mr. Pox propofed a dired and 
inoft fcandalpus breach of our faith, for- 
mally and recently given. But to furrender 
.Savoy, was to Surrender a great deal more 
than fo many fquare acres of land, orTo much 
revenue. In its confequences, the furrender 
of Savoy, was to make a furrender to France 
ipf Switzerland and Italy, of both which 

countries. 
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countries^ Savoy is the key — as it is known 
to ordinary fpeculators in politicks^ though it 
may not be known to the Weavers in Nor- 
wich» who, it feems are, by Mr. Fox, called 
to be the judges in this matter. 

23* A fure way indeed, to encourage 
France not to make a furrender of this key of 
Italy and Switzerland, or of Mayence, the 
key' of Germany, or of any other objecS: 
whatfoevcr which Ihe holds, is to let her fee, 
ibaf the People of England raife a clamour 
againfi the War before terms are fo much as 
fropofed on anyjide. From that moment, the 
Jacobins would be matters of the terms. — 
They would know, that Parliament, at all 
hazards, would force the King to a feparate 
Peace. The Crown could not, in that cafe, 
have any ufe of its judgment. Parliament 
could not pofTefs more judgment than the 
Crown, when befieged fas Mr. Fox propofed 
to Mr. Gurney) by the cries of the Manufac- 
turers. This defcription of men, Mr* Fox 
endeavoured in his fpeech, by every method, 
to irritate and inflame. In eiFed, his two 
Ipceches were, through the whole, nothing 
more than an amplification of the Norwich 

Hand« 
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Hand-bill. He retted the greateft part of his 
argument on thediftrefsof Trade, which be 
attributed to the war; though it was obvious, 
to any tolerably good obfervation, and much 
more muft have been clear to fuch an obfer- 
vation as his, that the then difficulties of the 
Trade and Manufa<flure could have no fort of 
connexion with our (hare in it. The wai* had 
hardly begun. We had fuffered neither by 
ijpoil, nor by defeat, nor by difgrace of any 
kind. Public credit was fo little impaired^ 
that inftead of being fupported by any extra- 
ordinary aids from individuals, it advanced a 
credit to individuals to the amount of five 
millions, for the fupport of Trade and Manu- 
fadlurcs^ under their temporary difficulties, a 
thing before never heard of; — a thing of 
which I do not commend the policy — but only 
^ate it, to (hew, that Mr. Fox's ideas of the 
cfFcds of war were without any trace of foun- 
dation. 

33* It is impoffible not to corred the ar*. 
guments and proceedings of a Party witbthat 
of its leader— cfpeciaily when not difavowed 
or controlled by him, Mr. Fox*s partisans 
declaim againll all the powers of Europe, ex<- 

cepc 
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ccpt the Jacobins, juft as he does; but nor 
having the fame reafons for management and 
caution^ which he has, they (peak out. He 
fatisfies himfelf merely with making his in- 
Vedives, and leaves others to draw the con- 
clufion. But they produce their Polifh inter- 
pofition, for the cxprefs purpofe of leading 
to a F'rench alliance. They urge their French 
Peace> in order to make a jundion with the 
Jacobins to oppofe the powers, whom, in their 
language, they call Defpots, and theirleagucs, 
a combination of Defpots. Indeed, no man 
can look on the prefent pofture of Europe 
with the lead degree of difcerriment, who will 
not be thoroughly convinced, that England 
mufl be the faft friend or the determined 
enemy of France. There is no medium ; and 
I do not think. Mr. Fox to be fo dull as not to 
pbferve this. His Peace would have involved 
US intlantly in the moft extenfive and moft 
ruinous wars; at the fame time that it would 
have made a broad highway (acrofs which no 
human wifdom could put an efFedlualbafrier) 
for a mutual iritercourfe with the Jraternizing 
Jacobins on both fides. The confequences of 
which> thofe will'certaihly nor provide againft^ 
who do not dread or diflike them. 

34- It 
4 
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34- It^ is not amirs in this place €o enter m 
little more fully into the fpirit of the prtncl|)tl 
arguments on which Mt. Fox thought propef 
to reft this his grand and concluding fhOtion> 
particularly fuch as were drawn from the in- 
ternal ftate of our affairs. Under a fpecious 
appearance (not uncommonly put on by men 
of unfcrupulous ambition) that of tendernefd 
and companion to the Poor ; he did his bcft 
to appeal to the judgments of the meaneft and 
moft ignorant of the people on the merits of 
the War. He had before done fomething of 
the fame dangerous kind in his printed Letter. 
The ground of a political War is of all thing! 
that which the poor labourer and manufiidlurer 
arc the leaft capable of conceiving. This fort 
of people know in general that they mtttt 
fuffer by War. It is a matter to Which they 
are fufficiently competent, becaufe it is a mattef 
of feeling. The caufirs of a war are not matters ^ 
df ieeling, but of reafon and forefight, tnd 
often of l'etm)te conliderattQiis, auid of a i^trf 
great combination of circirniftancei^ whicb 
fhej are utterly incapable of l»mipicMiidii^l 
Itnd, indeed, it is not cvqry am in tlie lu£^il^ 
tlalTes who is altogether upsmk to it. Nf^hkig^ 
in a general ienlc, appeai»i0ael«{s Air tt^ 
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juftifiable, (even if no att^qipt were made to 
itiQaine. the paflions) than to. fubmit a matter 
^n difcuflion to a Tribunal incapable of judg- 
ing of more than one fide of the queftion. It 
is. at Iqaft as unjuftifiable to inflame the paf- 
fions of fuch Judges againft that fide ^ in favor 
of which they cannot fo much as comprehend 
the arguments. Before the prevalence of the 

• French Syftem (which as far as it has gone 
has extinguiihed the falutary prejudice called 
our Country) nobody was more fenfible of this 
important truth than Mr. Fox ; and nothing 
was more proper and pertinent, or was more 
felt at the time^ than his reprimand to Mr. 
WilbqrforGe for an inconfiderate expreflion 
which tended to call in; the judgment of the 
poo^> tp^eftiipate the polji<;y.pf war upon the 
ftaiidard of . the taxes they may be obliged- to 
pay 'tQ^¥ards its fupporp, . . 

• \\ ■■ 'J '•••• ••....■ 

h 35,.It is fatally known, that the great Ob- 
ject <pf,the. Jacobin Syftem is to excite the 
towfeft 4^fcription of the People to range 
thettifelvte utid^r ambitious men, for the piU 
Jagfr and . d«ftr»(ftio5n of the more eminetfl 
0«ier».and.iclaircs of the community. . The 
thilig|/thereforc» (htta^^qiannot &natictlly, at* 
: "t,^ :; . . tachcd 
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tachcd to that dreadful projcSt, would moft 
iludioufly avoids is, to a(£t a part with the 
French Pfopagandifti, in attributing (as thcjr 
conftantly do) all Wars and all the confc-> 
qucnc^s of Wars, to the pride of thofe orders, 
and to their contempt of the weak and indi- 
gent part of the focicty. The ruling Jaco« 
bins infift upon it, that even the Wars which 
they carry on with fo much obftinacy agaiitft 
all Nations, are made to prevent i thee Poor 
from any longer being the inftruments and 
viiftims of Kings, Nobles, and the Arifl»? 
cracy of Burghers and Rich Men, They prc^ 
tend that the deftru<9:ion of KingSj Nobiesi 
and the Ariftocracy of Burghers and Rich 
Men, is the only means of eftablifhing aft 
univerfal and perpetual Peace. This is the 
great- drift of all their writings from the time 
of ^^ meeting of the Stisites of France, in 1.7 89^ 
to the publication of the laft Morning Chro^ 
ni^le. - They infift thareven theirWaelwhichi 
with fo much boldnefs, , they haye ^Itocd 
againft all Nations, is to prevent- ih^: po^f 
from becoming the Inftruments arid Vti&inR» 
of thefe perfons and dcfcriptionfti It;iji:b6t^qf 
eafy, if you once teach poor labourei:s and 
mechanic^ to defy the4r prejudices/and atihia 
I 3 has 
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htti bMn done with an induftiy fcarcely cce^ 
dtble, to fubftitutse the principlci of frater^ 
ttity: in the room pf that falutary prejudice 
called our Country ; it is, I fay, but too eafj? 
ta purfuade them agreeably to what Mr. F03? 
hmi$ in his public Letter, that this War is^ 
and th^t the other Wars have been, the Wars 
of Kings ? . it is eafy to perfuade them that th^ 
tterort even of a foreign conqueft are no| 
torrcM-s Sov tbem — It is eafy to perfuade thena 
that, for their part, ihey have nothing t9 jy^fe ; 
and chat their condition i^ not likely to b^ 
altered for the worfc, whatever pan^ naay 
liappen to prevail in the Wan Under any 
Ciiseiimftances this dd&rine h highly ^imgfi^r 
•us, aia it tends to make feparate pfirties of 
the hi^er and lower orders, and tp put th^ir 
Inteirdte oa a difiericnt bottom. But if the 
<5hemy y<ou have to deal with (Kould apj^r, 
M fmfice AMT appears, under the very name 
fhd title of the deliverer of the poor, and ihe 
ishaiftiler of dhe rict\, the former clafs w/^iild 
IMctily become, not sm indifferent fpe^tor 
vf 1^6' War, but would be ready to etiliit in 
Hxt fkJflion of the enemy ; which they would 
confider, thoogh under a foreign jiame, to be 
more CQOfiedhed with them than an adverfe 

defcrjp- 
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pf Society wopld. b< drawn from w by thtfe 
dodri»es, and the very foundstfion* of tht 
publick ^efchcQ would give way i^ an inftaat; 

V 36. There is no point which the EajftioA 
4^ Fraternity in England have laboured moft 
th^n to excite in the Poor the horror of ^ny 
War with France upon any occafion. When 
ihey found that their open attacks upon our 
ponfl:itutiop in fervor of a Frepcji RepuWick 
^re for the prefent r^pcll^— :they put that 
vg^ltcr 9vtt of fight, and have tak^n up ithe 
niore plaufible ^nd pc^ular ground of.gene^ral 
peace^ vpon nterely general principles^ aU 
tboMgh fhefc vcty men, m the correffj^onde^ce 
cf their cltibs with thofe of Fmnce, had ret- 
probated the oeutraljtey whdch now they fe 
(^iiefUy pre£|. Bat, ia reality, their mdxin^ 
ifas aiid is ** Peace and Alliance with Fi-ancC;, 
and War with the reft of tjhe World.'^ 

37? This laft motion of Mr. Fox bound up 
the whole of his politics during the felioir. 
This motion bad many circumftances, parti- 
cularly ii^ jlje Norwich Corrcfpondcncc,- by 
yfhkh the mifchief of all the others, was ag«- 
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grtvated beyond mcafurc. Yet, this laft mo^ 
tion, far the worft of Mr. Fox's proceedings^ 
•was the beft fupportcd of any of thtm, except 
his amendment to the Addrefs. The Duke of 
Portland had diredly engaged to fupport the 
War— Here was a motion as dircdly made to 
force the Crown to put an end to it before 
a blow had been ftruck. The efforts of the 
Faftion have fo prevailed that fome of his 
<5race's neareft friends have aftually voted for 
that motion : fome, after Ihewing themfelvcs; 
went away, others did not appear at all. So 
it muft he where a man is for any time fujf>* 
ported from perfonal confideratioas. Without 
Teference to his public conduift. Through 
the whole of this bufinefs, the^ fpirit 6f fra* 
tcrnity appears to me to have been the gb- 
veming printeipl«t It niight^ be^flbameitil for 
any man, above the vulgar, to OieW (b blifid 
a partiality cveft to his own Country, as Mn 
Fox appears, oh all occaiions, this Seilion, to 
have fliewn to France. Had Mr, Fox been 
a Mirtiftcr, and proceeded on the principles 
laid down by him, I believe there is little 
doubt he would have been confidered as the 
moft criminal Statefman that ever lived in 
this Country. I do not know why a Statef- 
man 
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man out' of place is not to be judged in thp 
fame manner, unlefs we can excufe him by 
pleading in his favor a total indifference to 
principle t and that he would ad and think in, 
quite a different way if he were in office. 
*This I will not |"uppofe. One may think 
better of hini ; and tjiat in cafe of his power 
he might change his mind. But fuppoling, 
that fiiom, better or from worfe motives, he 
might change his mind on hi|5 acquifition of 
the feivof of the Crown, Iferipu fly fear that 
jC. the Kiug Ihou Id to-morrow put power into, 
bill hands, and that his good genius would in<- 
^^•e Ijim with maxims very different from 
thofe be has promulgated, he w^uM not be 
aljle to get the better of the ill temper, and 
rtie ill dodrines he has been the means of ex^ 
citjng and propagating throughout the king-, 
dop. . Frointhevery beginning of their inhu-» 
pan and unprovoked rebellion and tyrannick 
ufurpation, he has covered the predominant 
Fadion in France, and their adherents • hcrc^ 
\yith the mofl exaggerated panegyricks; neither 
has h^ miifed a iingle opportunity of abuling 
and vilifying thofe, who in uniform concur** 
reince with the Duke of Portland's aiid Lor^ 
Htzwilliam'i opinion, ba^ve mainlined cb; 

true 
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true grounds of the Revolution Settlement in 
1 68 3. He lamented all the defeats of the 
French ; he rejoiced in all their vidtories t 
even when thefe victories threatened to over- 
whelm the Continent of Europe, and by faci- 
litating their means of penetrating into Hoi- 
land, to bring this nrK>ft dreadful of all evils 
with irrefiftible force to the very doors, if not- 
into the very heart, of our Country. To this 
hour he always fpeaks of every thought o? 
overturning the French Jacobinifm by foitre, 
on the part of any Power whatfoe¥er> aa an 
attempt unjulV and cruel, and which he le- 
probates with horror. If any of the French 
Jacobin leaders are fpoken of with hatred o^ 
Rorn, he falls iipon thofe who talce^^baC lU 
berty, with all the zeal and warmth with w£il(!li 
fnen of honour defend their particular and bo^ 
fom friends, when attacked^ He always rei 
prefents their caufe as a caufe of Liberty i ^nd 
all who oppofe it as partisans of defpotifku 
He dbftinately continues to confider the great 
aqd ^towing vices, crimes and ^iforders of 
idbat country^ as only evils of pailagei which 
are:to produce a permanently happy ftate cf 
t»rdet and freedom. ^ He reprefcnts thefe did 
tf(6^s exaAIyin- the fame way, and with the 
^ . . fame" 
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fame limitations which are ufcd by one of the 
two great Jacobin Fadiions, I mean that of 
Petion and Brissot. Like them he ftudioudy 
confines his horror and reprobation only to the 
maflacres of the fecond of September, and 
pafTes by thofe of the loth of ALUguft, as well, 
as the impri(pnment and depofition of the 
King, which were the confequcaces of that 
day, as indeed were the maflacres themfelvcs 
to which he confides his echfure, though th€y 
were not adlualJy perpetrated till early in Sep* 
tembcr. . Like that Faftion, he condemn^, 
not the depofition, or the propofcd exile, or 
perpetual imprifonment^ but only the rtiurder 
of the King. Mr. Sheridan, on every occa*- 
fion, palliates all their maflacres committed 
i in every part of France, ^s the eiFeifla of a 
natural indignation at the exorbitances of 
defpotifm, and of the dread of the people of 
returning under that yoke— He has thus taken 
occafion to load, not the adlors in this wicked- 
ncfs, but the Government of a mild, merciful^ 
beneficent and pitriotick Prince, and his fuf. 
fering, faithful fubjcd:s, with all the crimes ^t 
the new anarchical tyranny, under which tlyc 
one has been murdered, and the others are 
opprcflTed. Thofe continual cither praifcs dr 

K palliating 
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palliating apologies of every thing done in 
France, and thofe invedlives as uniformly vo- 
mited out upon all thofe who venture to ex- 
prefs their difapprobation of fuch proceedings, 
coming from a man of Mr. Fox's fame and 
authority, and one who is confidered as the 
perfon to vi^hom a great party of the wealthieft 
men of the Kingdom look up, have been the 
caufe why the principle of French fraternity 
formerly gained the ground which atone time 
it had obtained in this Country. It will infallibly 
recover itfelf again, and in ten times a greater 
degree, if the kind of Peace, in the manner 
which he preaches, ever (hall be eftablifhed 
with the reigning faction in France. 

38. So far as to the French praftices widi 

regard to France, and the other Powers of Ep- 

ropc — as to their principles and docftrines, with 

regard to the Conftitution of States, Mr. Fox 

ftudioufly, on all occafions, and indeed when no 

.bccafion calls for it, (as on the Debate of the 

.petition for Reform) brings forward and aflerts 

their fundamental and fatal principle, pregnant 

with every mifchicf and every crime, namely, 

that " in every Country the People is the legiti- 

« mate Sovereign;" exadly coinformablc to the 

Dccla- 
2 
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Declaration of the French Clubs and Lcgiflatprs,*^ 
*' La Souverainete eft uney indivifthle^ inalienable^ 
*' et imprefcriptible '.—HWt appartient a la Na- 
** tion: — Aucune SeSiion du people, ni aucun 
'* Individu ne peut s'cn attribuer rcxercife." 
This confounds, in a manner equally mifchievous 
and ftupid, the origin of a Government from the 
people with its continuance in their hands. I 
believe, that no fuch doftrine has ever been 
heard of in any publick aft of any Government 
whatlbcver, until it was adopted (I think from 
the writings of Rouffeau) by the French Aflem- 
blies, who have made it the bafis of their Con- 
ftitution at home, and of the matter of their 
apoftolate in every country. Thefe, and other 
wild declarations of abftraft principle, Mr. Fox 
fays, arc in themfelves pcrfeSly right and true ; 
though in fome cafes he allows the' French draw 
abfurd coofequences from them. But I con- 
ceive he is miftaken. The confequences arc 
moft logically, though moft mifchievoufly 
drawn from the prcmifes and principles by that 
wicked and ungracious faftion. The fault is in 
the foundation. 

39. Before fociety, in a multitude of men, it 

is obvious, that fovereignty atul iubjedion arc 

K 2 ideas 
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ideas which cannot exift. It is the cotnpaft on 
tvhich Ibcicty is fornned that makes both. But 
to fuppofc the people, contrary to their com- 
pafts, both to give away and retain the fame 
thing, is altogether abfurd. It is worfe, for it 
fbppofo in any flrong combination of men a 
power and right of always diffolving the ibcial 
union ; which power, however, if it exifts, ren- 
ders them again as little fovereigns as fubjtcb, 
but a mere unconne^ed multitude. It is not 
cafy to fltate for what good end, at a time like 
tliis, when the foundations of all antient and 
prefcriptive Governments, fuch as ours (to which 
people fiibmit, not becaufe they have chofen 
them, but becaufe they arc born to them) are 
undermined by perilous theories, that Mr. Fox 
Ihould be fo fond of referring to thofe theories, 
upon all occafions, even though fpeculativcly 
they might be true, which God forbid they 
ihould ! Particularly I do not fee the reafbn why 
he Ihould be fo fond of declaring, that the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution have made the Crown 
of Great Britain eleifrve; why he thinks it fea- 
fonable to preach up with fo much etrne{lnefs;i 
for now three years together, the dcdrine of 
refiftance and Revolution at all; or to aflert 
that our laft Revolution of i6 W ftands on the 

fame 



iairm or fimilar principles with that of |f ranee. 
"We are not called upon to bring forward thef^ 
doftrines, which are hardly «vcr relbrted to bu| 
in cafes of extremity, and where they aro fol* 
lowed by correfpondent adions. We are not 
called upon by any circumftance> ikat 1 know 
of, which can juftify a revolt, or which demands 
a Revolution, or can make an ele&ion of a 
fucceffor to the Crown neceffary, whatever la- 
tent right may be fuppofed to exift for effeftu- 
ating any of thefe purpofes. 

40. Not the leaft alarming of the proceedings 
of Mr. Fox and his friends in this Seffion, efpe- 
cially t^en in concurrence with their whole 
proceedings, with regard to France and ita 
principles,' is their eagernefs at this Seafon, un- 
der prptencc of Parliamentary Reforms (a pro- 
ved which had been for fonne time rather dor- 
mant) to difcredit and difgrace the Houfe «f 
Commons. For this purpofe thcfc Gentlewen 
had found a way to infult the Houfe by fetreral 
atrocious libels in the form of petitions. In 
particular they brought op a libel, op rather a 
complete digeft of libellous matter, from the 
Club called the Friends of the People. It is 
indeed at once the meft audacious and the mok 

inlidious 
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iiifidio^s of all the performances of that kind 
which have yet appeared. It is faid to be the 
penmanfhip of Mn Ticrpcy, to bring whom 
into Parliament the Duke of Portland formerly 
had taken a good deal of pains^ and expended^ 
as I hear, a* conliderable fum of money. 

41. Among the circumftances of danger 
from that piece, and from its precedent, it is 
obfervable that this is the firft petition (if I re- 
member right) ccming from a Club or AJfociation^ 
Jigned by Individualsy denoting neither local refi^ 
dence, nor corporate capacity. This mode of pe- 
tition not being ftridlly illegal or informal, 
though in its fpirit in the higheft degree mif- 
chicvous, may and will lead to other things of 
that nature, tending to bring thefe Clubs and 
Aflbciations to the French model, and to make 
them . in the end anfwer French purpofes ; I 
mean, that without legal names, thefe Clubs 
will be led to affume political capacities ; that 
they may debate the forms of Conftitution ; 
and that from their Meetings they may infolently 
didate their will to the regular authorities of the 
Kingdom, in the manner in which the Jacobin 
.Clubs iffue their mandates to the National Af- 
iembly, or the National Convtntion. The aur 

dacious 
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dacious remonftrance, I obferve, is figned'by 
all of that Aflbciation (the Friends of the Peo- 
ple) who are not in Parliament^ and it was fup- 
ported moft ftrenuoufly by all the Aflbciators 
who are ^Members, with Mr. Fox at their head. 
He and they contended for referring this libel . 
to a committee. Upon the queftion of that 
reference^ they grounded all their debate for a 
change in the Cpnftitution of Parliament. The 
pretended Petition is^ in fad:, a regular charge 
or impeachment of the Houfe of Commons^ 
digefted into a number of Articles. This plan 
of reform is not a criminal Impeachment, but a 
matter of prudence, to be fubaiitted to the pub- 
lick wifdom, which muit be as well apprifed of 
. the fafbs as petitioners can be. But thofe accu-- 
fcrs of the Houfe of Commons have proceeded 
upon the principles of a criminal procefs ; and 
have had the effrontery to offer proof on each 
Article. 

^ 42. This charge, the party of Mr. Fox 
maintained article by article, beginning with the 
firft J namely, fhe interference of Peers at Elec- 
tibns, and their nominating in efFedt fcveral of 
the Members of the Houfe of Commons. In 
• the printed lift of grievances which they made 

out 
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out on the occafion, and in fuppoft of their 
charge, is found the Borough, for which, under 
l.ord Fitzwilliams* influence, I now fir. By 
this Renionftrance, and its obje£t, they hope to 
defeat the operation of property in Eleflions, 
and in reality to dtflblye the connexion and 
communication q{ interefb which makes the 
Houfes of Parliament a mutual fupporc to each 
other. Mr. Fox and the Friends of the People 
♦are not fo ignorant as not to know, that Peers do 
not interfere in Eleftions as Peers, but as men 
of propertyr^^-They well know that the Houfc 
of Lords is by itfelf the feeblcft part of the 
Conftitution; tkey know that the Houfe of 
Lords is fupported only by its connexions with 
the Crown> and with the Houfe of Commons ; 
and that without this double (Connexion the 
Lords could not exift a finglc year. They 
know, that all thefe parts of our Conflitutioii, 
whilft they are balanced as oppofing jntcreftsj, 
are alfo connefted as friends j otherwifc nothing 
but confufion could be the refnk of fuch a com-i 
plex Conftitution. It is natural, therefore, that 
they who wifli the common deftruftion of the 
whole, and of all its parts, fhould contend for 
their total feparation. But as the Houfe of 
Commons is that lii»k whkh conne^^s both tbe 

other 
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©ther parts of the Conftitution (the Crown 
and the Lords) with the Mafs of the People, 
it is to that link (as it is natural enough) 
that their inceflant attacks are diredted.' 
That artificial reprefehtation of the people 
being onte difcredited and overturned, air 
goes to pieces, and nothing but a plain' 
French democracy or arbitrary monarchy can 
pofliblyexift. 

43. Some of thefe gentlemen who have 
attacked the Houfe of Commons, lean to 
a reprcfentation of the people by the hiad; 
that is, to individual reprefeniation. None 
of them that I recblledt, except Mr. Fox, 
direftly rejeded it. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that he only Tejecfled it by fimply de- 
claring an opinion. He let all the argument 
go againft his opinion. All the proceedings 
and arguments of his reforming friends lead 
to individual reprcfentation and to nothing 
elfe. It defervcs to be- attentively obferved, 
that this individual reprefentation is ibe only . 
plan of their reform, which has been explicitly 
propofed. In the mean time, the condud: of 
Mr. Fox appears to be far more inexplicable, 
on any good ground, than theirs, who pro- 
L pofc 
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pofc the individual rq>rclentation ; for he 
neither propofes any thing, nor ' even fuggefts 
that he has any thing to proppfe^ in li^u of 
the prefent mode of conftituting the Houfc 
of CJommons, On the contrary, he declares 
againft all the planp which have yet been 
fuggefted, either ftoin himfelf, or others: yet, 
thus unprovided with any plan whatfoever> 
he prefled forward this unknown reform with 
all poflible warmth ; and for that jjurpofe, 
in a fpeech of feveral hours;, he urged the 
referring to a committee,^ the libellous im- 
peachment of the Houfe : of Commons by 
the aflbciation of the Friends of the People. 
But for Mr. Fox to difcrcdit . Parliament 
as it Jlands^ to countenance leagues, cove* 
nants, and alibciations for its further ^iiV 
credit, ta j-ender .it perfefily odious and 
contemptiMe, and at th^ fame, time to pro- 
pofe nothing at all in pla« of what he dif- . 
graces, is worlfe,. if poflible, than to coijt^nd 
for perfonal individual reprefgntation, and is 
little lefs. than demandin^jt in plain ^ernnii!, to 
bring on. plain anjifcby^, 

44. Mr.. Fox and. tJieft,gCTtlcmcn h^ve, 
for thp prefect, .been .tk^ted $ but they arc 

neither 
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neither converted nor diiheartened. They 
have folemnly declared» that they will per- 
fevcre until they (hall have obtained their ends ; 
perfifting to aflert, that the Houfe of Com- 
mons not K)nly is not the true reprefentativc 
of the people, but that it does not anfwer 
the purpofe of fuch reprefcntation ; moft of 
them infill that all the debts, the taxes, and 
the burthens of all kinds on the people^ 
with every other evil and inconvenience, which 
we have fuffered (ince the Revolution, have 
been owing folcly to an Houfe of Com- 
mons which does not fpeak the fenfe of the 
people, 

45. It is alfo not to be forgotten, that 
Mr. Fox, and all who hold with him, on 
this, as on all other occafions of pretended 
Reform, moft bitterly reproach Mr. Pitt 
with treachery, in declining to fupport the 
fcandalous charges and indefinite projeifls of 
this infamous lib.el from the Friends of the 
People. By the animofity with which they 
perfecute all thofe who grow cold in this 
caufe of pretended Reform, they hope, that 
if through levity, inexperience, or ambi- 
tion, any young perfon (like Mi^. Pitt, for 
Li inftancc) 
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inftance) happens to be once embarked in 
their dcfign, they (hall, by a falfe fhame, 
keep him fall in it for ever. Many they have 
fo hampered. 

46. I know it is ufual, when the peril and 
alarm of the hour appears to be a little over- 
blown, to think no more of the matter. 
But for my part, I look back with horror on 
what we have efcaped ; and am full of 
anxiety with. regard to the dangers, which, in 
my opinion, ^are ftill to be apprehended both 
at home and abroad. This bufinefs has caft 
deep roots. Whether it is neceflarily con- 
nefted in theory with Jacobinifm is not 
worth a difpute : The two things are con- 
nected in faft. The partizans of the one arc 
the partizans of the other. I know it is 
copimon with thofe who are. favourable to 
the Gentlemen of Mr. Fox's party, and to 
their leader, though not at all devoted to all 
their reforming projedls, or their Gallican 
politics, to argue in palliation of their con- 
dudl, thaj: it is not in their power to do aU 
the harm which their actions evidently tend 
to. Jt is faid, that as the people will not fup- 
port tjicm, they piay fafely be indulged in 

thofe 
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thofe eccentric fancies of Reform, and thofc 
theories which lead to nothing. This apo- 
logy is not very much to the honour of thofc 
politicians, whofe intercfts are to be adhered 
to in defiance of their condudt. . I cannot flat- 
ter myfelf that thefe inceflant attacks on the 
Conftitution of Parliament are fafe. It is 
not in my power to defpife the unceafing ef- 
forts of. a Confederacy of about fifty per- 
fons of eminence; men, for the far greater 
part, of very ample fortunes either in 
poffeflion or in expectancy ; men of decided 
charadters and vehement paffions, men of 
very great talents of all kinds; of much 
boldnefs, and of the greateft poflible fpirit 
of artifice, intrigue, adventure, and enter- 
prize, all operating with unwearied adivity 
and perfeverance. Thefe gentlemen, arc 
much ftronger too without doors than fome 
calculate. They have the more aftive part 
of the diflenters with them ; and the whole 
clan of fpeculators of all denominations— a 
large and growing fpecies. They have that 
floating multitude which goes with events 
and which fuffers the lofs or gain of a battle, 
to decide it's opinions of right and wrong. 
As long as by every art this party keeps 

alive 
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alive a ipirit of diiafFediam againft the very 
Conftltution of the kiRgdonii and attributes^ 
as lately it has been in the habit of doii^, all 
the public misfortunes to that Conftltution^ 
it is abfolutely imp^ffible, but that fome mo- 
ment muft arrive, in which they will be 
enabled to produce a pretended Reform and 
a real Revolution. If ever the body of this 
compound Conflitution of ours is fubverted 
cither in favour of unlimited Monarchy, 
pr of wild Democracy, that ruin will moji 
certainly be the rcfult of this very fort of 
machinations againft the Houfe of Commons* 
It is not, fropi a confidence in the views or 
intentions of any Statefnian, that I think he 
is IP be indulged in thefe perilous amufe- 
ments. 

47* Before it is ipade the great objeft 
of any man's political life to raife another 
to power, it is right to confider what are 
the real difpoiitions of the perfon to be fo 
elevated. We are not to form our judg- 
ment on thefe difpoiitions from the rules 
and principles of a court of Juftice,. but fronv 
thofe of private difcretion ; not looking lor 
what; would fexve to criminate another, but 

what 
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wliat i» fufficicnt t6 dircA ourfelves. By a 

comparifon of .a Teribf of the difcoarfes and^ 

a^ktomr of certain, men^ for a reafonabk^ 

Idngth of timei it is tmpoflible not to obtain - 

fufficient indkatioii. of the general tendency ' 

of their views and principles. Inhere is no 

other rational mode of proceeding. It is true, 

that in fome one or two» perhaps not 

MTclUweighed expreffions, or fome one or 

two unconneded and doubtful affairs, we 

n)ay and ought to judge of the adlions or 

words, by our previous good or ill opinion 

of th^ man. But this allowance has its 

bounds. It does not extend to any regular 

courfe of fyftematick adion, or of conftant 

and repeated . diicourfe. It is againft every 

principle of cdtnmon fenfe and of juftice to 

oae(elf> and to the public, to judge of a 

ferie&r of fpeeches and a&ions from the man, 

and not of the man from the whole tenor 

of his language and cohduft. I have ftated 

the above matters, not as inferring a cri- 

mtnsd chaise: of evil intention. If I had 

meant * to do fo, perhaps they are ftated 

with tolerable exadnefs — But I have no fuc'h' 

view. The intentions of -ihefe Gentlemen 

may be very pure. I do nor difpute it. 

:,:' : But 
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Bjut I thmk they arc in fomc grtait crrour. 
If thefe things are done by. Mr. Fox) and bis 
friends, with: good intentions, they arc not 
done lefs dangcrouHy ; for it Ihews thefe good 
intentions are. not under the dircdion of fafe 
njaxiips and.priaciples. . ^ *: ' 

48. M.F. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and the Gen- 
tlemen who call thererfelvcs the phalanx, have 
not been fo very indulgent to others. They 
have thought proper to afcribe to thofe Mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons, who, in cx- 
acS: agreement with the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Fitzwilliam^ abhor and oppofe the 
French fyftem, the bafeft and moft ^unworthy 
motives for their conduft;— as if none could 
oppofe that atheiftick, immoral, and impolitick 
projedt fet up in France, fb difgraceful and 
deftrudive, as I conceive, to human nature 
itfelf, but with fome finifter intentions. They 
treat thofe Members on all occafions with 
a fort of lordly infolence, though they arc 
perfons that (whatever homage they may pay 
to the eloquence of the Gentlemen who chulc 
to look down upon them with fcorn), are not- 
their inferiors in any particular which calls 
for and obtains juft confideration from the 
3 public 
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public ; not their inferiqrs in knowledge of 
public law, or of the Conftitution of the king- 
dom ; not th^ir inferiors in their acquaintance 
\yith its foreign and domeftic interefts ; not 
their inferiors in experience or pradlice of bu- 
finefs ; not their inferiors in moral character ; 
not their inferiors in the proofs they have 
given of zeal and induftry in the fervice of 
their country. Without denying to thefe 
Gentlemen, the refped: and confidtration 
which, it is allowed, juftly belongs to them, 
we fee no reafon why they Ihould not as well 
be obliged to defer fomething to our opinions, 
as that we (hould be bound blindly and fer- 
^vilely to follow thofe of Mr. Fox, Mn She- 
ridan, Mr. Grey, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Lamb- 
,ton, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Francis, Mr. Tay- 
Jor, and others. We are Members of Parlia- 
jncnt and their equals. We never confider 
ourfelves as their followers. Thefe Gentle- 
men (fome of them hardly born, when fpmc 
of us came into Parliament) have thought 
,proper to treat us as deferters, as if we had 
been lifted into their phalanx like foldiers, 
and had fworn to live and die in their French 
principles. This infolent claim, of fuperiori ty 
on their part, and of a fort of vaflalage to them 

M on 
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on that of other Members, is what no liberal 
mind will fubmit to bean 

49. The Society of the Liberty of the Prefe, 
the Whig Club, and the Society for Coiifti- 
tutional Information, and (I believe) the 
Friends of the People, as well as fome Clubs 
in Scotland, have indeed declared, ^' That 
*' their confidence in and attachment to Mi". 
" Fox, has lately been confirmed, ftrength- 
•* cned, and cncreafed by the calumnies (as 
** they are called) againft him.'* It is true, 
Mr. Fox and his friends have thofe teftimonieil 
in their favour, againft certain old friends of 
the Duke of Portland. Yet on a full, ferious^ 
and I think difpaffionatc confideration of the 
whole of what Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridam 
and their friends have aded, laid and written, 
in this Seflion, inftead of doing any thing 
which might tend to procure power, or any 
ftiare of it whatfoever, to them or to their 
phalanx (as they call it) or to encreafe their 
credit, influence, or popularity in the nation^ 
I think it one dTmy moft ferious and impor- 
tant public duties, in whatfoever ftation I may 
be placed for the ftiort time I have to live, 
efFedually to employ my beft endeavours, by 

every 
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every prudent and every lawful means^ to 
traverfe all their dciigns. I haye only to la« 
mcntt that my abilities are not greater> and 
that my probability of life is not better^ for the 
more effectual purfuit of that objedt. But I 
tnift that neither the principles nor exertions 
will die with me. I am the rather confirmed 
in thii my refolution^ and in this my wiih of 
tranfmitting it^ becaufe every ray of hope 
concerning a poflible controul or mitigation of 
the enormous mifcbiefs which the principles 
of thefe Gentlemen^ and which their con- 
nexions full as dangerous as their principles^ 
might receive from the influence of the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliamj on be- 
coming their colleagues in o$ce^ is now en- 
tirely baniftied from the mind of every one 
living. — It is apparent^ even to the world at 
large, that to far from having a power to di- 
red or to guide Mr. Fox> Mr. Sheridany Mr. 
Grey, and the reft, in any important matter, 
they have not, through this Seflion, been ^ble 
to prevail on them to forbear or to delay, or 
mitigate, or foften any one ad, jor any one 
expreifion upon fubjcds on luvhich they efien- 
tially differed. 

M 2 50. Eve» 
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50. Even if this hope of a poflible con-* 
troul did exift, yet the declared opinions and 
the uniforhi line -of c6hdud conformable to^ 
thofe ojpinions, pirrfued by Mn Fox, muft 
become a matter of ferious alarm if he Ihould 
obtain a power either at Court or in Parlia- 
ment, or in the nation at large; and for thif 
plain reafon-i-He muft be the moft adive 
and efficient menfiber in anyAdminiftration 
of which he fliall form a part. That a man. 
Or fet of men, are guided by fuch not dubious, 
but delivered and avowed principles and max- 
ims of policy as to need a watch and .check on 
them, in the exercife of the higheft power, 
ought, in my opinion, to make every man, 
who is not of the fame principles, and guided 
by the fame maxims, a little cautious how 
he makes himfelf one of the traverfes of a 
ladder, to help fuch a hian'orfuch a fet of 
irien, to climb up to the higheft authority* 
A minifter of this'country is to be controuUed 
by the Hbufe of Commons. He is to be 
truftcd, not controuUed^ by his colleagues in of- 
fice; if he were to be controulled. Government, 
which ought to be the fource of order, would it- 
felf become a fcene of anarchy. Befides, Mf • 
Fox is a man of arf afpiring and commanding 
^ mind^ 
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mind, made rather to controul, than to be con- 
troulledj and he never will be, nor can be, in 
any Adminiftration, in which he will be 
guided by any of thofe whom I have been 
accuftomcd to confide in. It is abfurd to 
think that he would or could. If his own 
opinions do not controul him, nothing can. 
When we confider of an adherence to a man 
■which leads to his power, we muft not only- 
fee what the man is, but how he (lands' 
related. It is not to be forgotten that Mr. 
Fox afts in clofe and infeparable connexion 
with another Gentleman of exadly the, fame 
defcription as himfclf, and who, perhaps* 
of the two is the leader. The reft of the 
body are not a great deal more tradlable; 
and over them if Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan 
have authority, moft affuredly the Duke of 
Portland has not the fmalleft degree of in- 
fluence. 

51. One muft take care, that a blind par- 
tiality to fome perfons, and as blind an 
hatred to others, may not enter into our 
ftiinds under a colour of inflexible publick 
principle. We hear,, as a reafon for cling- 
ing to Mr. Fox at prefcnt, that nine years 

jrgo 
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age> Mr. Fkt got into power by mifchievou^ 
intrigues with the Court, with the Diirenters> 
auid With other fa(n:ious people out ol* Par^ 
Udm^nt, to the difcredit and weakening of 
the power of the Houfe of Commons. His 
condudl nine years ago I ftill hold to be very 
culpable. There are, however, many things 
nery culpable that I do not know how to 
punifh. My opinion, on fuch matters, I 
inuft fubmit to the good of the ftate, as I 
bave done on other occafions; and particu-' 
iarty with regard to the authors and ma- 
nagers of the American war, with whom I 
have adtcd, both in office and in oppoiition> 
with great confidence and cordiality^ though 
I thought many of their ads criminal and 
ishpeachabie. Whilfl the mifcondud): of 
Mr. Pitt and his affociates was yet recent, 
it was not poffible to get Mr. Fox of him- 
felf to take a fingle flep, or even to counte- 
fiance others in takii^ any fl:ep upon the 
ground of that mifcondud: and falfe policy^ 
though if the matters had been then taken up 
and purfued, fuch a ftep could not have ap* 
peared fo evidently defperate as now it is.*^ 
So far from purfuing Mr. Pitt, I know that 
then> and for fome time after, fome of Mr. 

Fox'$ 
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Vox's friends were adlually, and with nt» 
Tmall carneftnefs, looking out to a coalition 
^ith that gentleman. For years I ncxes 
heard this circumftance of Mr. Pitt's miC- 
cOndudt on that occafion mentioned by Mr. 
Fox, either in publick or in private, as a 
ground for oppolition co that minifter. All 
oppofition, from that period to this very 
Seffion, has proceeded upon the feparate 
meafures as they feparatcly arofe, without 
any vindi^ivc rctrofped to Mr. Pitt's con- 
dud: in 1784. My memory, however, may 
fail me- I muft appeal to the printed de- 
bates, which, (fo for as Mr. Fox is concerned) 
arc unufually accurate. 

52. Whatever might have been in our 
power, at an early period, at this day I fee 
no remedy for what was done in 1784. I 
had no great hopes even at the time. I was 
therefore very eager to record a remonftrance 
on the journals of the Hou^ of ComiSion«, 
as a caution againft fuch a popular delulion 
in times to come; and this L then feared; 
atid now am certain, is all that could be 
done. I know of no way of anknadverting 
on the Crown. I know of no mode of caUing 

• to 
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to account the Houfc of Lords, who threw 
out the India Bill, in a way not much to 
their credit. As little, or rather lefs, am I 
able to coerce \he people at large, who be- 
haved very unwifely and intemperately on 
that occafion. Mr. Pitt was then accufed, 
by me as well as others, of attempting to 
be Minifter, without enjoying the confi- 
dence of the Houfe of Commons, though 
he did enjoy the confidence of the Crown, 
1 hat Houfe of Commons, whofc confidence 
he did not enjoy, unfortunately did not it- 
Jelf enjoy the confidence, (though we well 
deferved it) either of the Crown or of the 
public. For want of that confidence, the 
then Houfe of Commons did not furvive the 
conteft. Siftce that period Mr. Pitt has pn- 
joyed the confidence of the Crown, and of 
the Lords, and of the Houfe of Commons^ 
through two fucceflive Parliamjents ; and I 
fiifpeft that he ha3 ever fince, ^and that he 
does ftill, enjoy as largp a, portion, at Jeaft, 
of the confidence of the people withqiu; 
doors, as his great rival. Before whom, 
then> is Mr. Pitt to be impeaqhed, and by 
whom ? The v^ort I confider the matter, 
the more firmly I am convinced, that the 

idest 
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i^ of profcribing Mr. Pitt inJirelily, y/htn 
you cannot direflly funijh him, is as chime- 
rical a projcd, and as unjuftifiable,^ as it 
-would be to have profcribed Lord North. 
For fuppofing, that by indirect ways of op*- 
pofition, by oppoiition upon meafurcs which 
do not relate to the bufinefs of 1784, but 
which on otlier grounds might prove unpo- 
pular^ you were to driye him from hi$ feat^ 
this would he no example whatever of pu:» 
nilhment for the matters we chaige as of- 
fences in 1784. On a cool and difpaftipn^ 
ate vie\^ of the affairs of this time and 
country^ it appears obyious to me^ that onp 
or the other of thofe two great men> that 
is, ,Mr. Pitt or Mr, Fox, muft be Minifter* 
They are, I am forry for it, irrcconcileablc. 
Mr. Fox^s condud in this Seffion has rendered 
the idea of his power a matter of ferious 
alarm to many people, who were very little 
pleafed with the proceedings of Mr. Pitt 
in the beginning of his adminiflration. They 
like neither the condudl of Mr. Pitt, in 
1784, nor tha^t of Mr. Fox, in 1793; but 
they eftimate, which of the eyils h moft 
preding at the time, and what is likely to br 
^he confequcnce of a chsvige. If Mr, Fox 
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be wedded, they muft be fenfiblc, that his 
opinions and principles, on the now exiftitig 
ftate of things at home and abroadi muft he 
taken as his portion. In his train muft alfb 
be taken the whole body of gentlemen, who 
are pledged to him and to each other, and 
to their^common politicks and principlesi — 
I believie no King of Great Britain ever will 
adopt for his confidential fervants, that 
body of ' gentlemen, holding that body of 
principles. Even if the prefent King or his 
fucceflbr iDhiould think fit to take that ftep, 
I apprehend a general difcontent of thofc, 
who wifti that this nation and that Europe 
fhould continue in their prefent ftate, would 
cnfue; a difcontent, which, combined with 
the principles and progrefs of the new men 
in power, would Ihake this kingdom to its 
foundations'. I do not believe any one po- 
litical cpnje(3:ure can be more certain than 

"thi?.- • ' 

53. Without at all defending or palliating 
Mr. Pitt's condudt in 1784, I muft obferve, 
that the crifis of 1793, with regard ,to every 
thing at home and abroad, is full as im?- 
portant as that of 1784 ever was; and, if 

for 
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for fio other reafon, by being prefent it. 
much more important. It is not to nine 
yearrf ago we are to look fpr the danger of Mr. 
Fqx's and Mr. Sheridan's conduft, and that 
of the Gentlemen who adt with them. It 
1$ at this very time, and in this very feflion, 
that, if they had not been llrenuoufly re- 
filled, they would not only merely have dif- 
credited the Houfe of Commons (as Mr* 
Pitt did in 1784, when he perfuaded the 
King to rejed their advice^ and to appeal 
from them to the people), but, in my opi- 
nion, would have been the means of wholly 
fubverting the Houfe of Commons and the 
Houfe of Peers, and the whole Conftitution 
aftual and virtual, together with the fafety 
and independence bf this nation, and the 
peace and fettlement of every State in the 
now Chriftian world. It is to our opinion 
of the nature of Jacobinifm, and of the 
probability by corruption, fadion, and force, 
of its gaining ground every where, that the 
queftion whom and what you are to fupporc 
is to be determined. For my part, without 
doubt or hefitation, I look upon Jacobinifm^ 
as the moft dreadful, and the moft fhamc- 
ful evil, which ever af&icted majikind, a 
N 2 thing 
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thing which goes beyond the pdwcr of all 
catciilation in its mifchief ; and that if it is 
Iblfered to exift in France, we muft in 
England, ^and fpeedily too, fall into that 
ealamity. 

^4.* I figure to myfelf the purpofc of thefc 
Gentklmen accomplilhed, and this Miniftry 
deftroyed. I fee thit the perfons who in that 
cafe muft rule, can be no other than Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Grey, the Marquis of Lani^ 
dpwne. Lord Thurlow, Lord Lauderdale, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, with the other Chiefs of 
the Friends of the People, the Parliamentary 
Reformers, and the Admirers of the French 
Revolution. The principal of thefe are alt 
formally pledged to their projefts. If the 
Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam ffiould 
be admitted into that fyftem (as they might 
and probably would be)-, it is quite certain 
they could hot have the fmalleft weight in it; 
Icfs, indeed, than what they now poflefs, if 
Jefs were poflibJe : becaufe they would be le& 
<eanted than they now are; and becaufe all 
thofe who wifhed to join them, and to a<ft 
under them, have been rejedled by the Duke 
df Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam themfdvcsj 
^ and 
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tnd Mr. Fox, finding them thus by thcnw 
fclves difarmed, has built quite a nfew fabric, 
upon quite a new foundation. There i^ ndf 
trifling on this fubjed. We fee very diftinftlf 
before us the Miniftry that would be formed, 
and the plan that would be purfucd. If we 
like the plan, we mufl: wi(h the power of 
thofe who are to carry it into execution ; but 
to pu'rfue the political exaltation of thofe 
'^hofe political meafures we difapprovc, and 
whofe principles we diffcnt frofti, is a li)eci6i 
of modern politicks not eafily comprehenlible, 
and which muft end in the ruin of the coun- 
try, if ir (hould continue and fpread- Mr. 
Pitt may be the worft of men, and Mr. Fox 
may be the beft ; but, at prefent, the former 
h in the intereft of his country, and of the 
order of things long eftabliftied in Europe: 
Mr. Fox is not. I have, for one, been born 
in this order of things, and would fain die in 
it.. I am fure it is fufficient to make men as 
virtuous, as happy, and as knowing as any 
thing which Mr. Fox, and his friends abroad 
or at home, would fubftitute in its place; and I 
ihould be forry that any fet of politicians (hould 
obtain power in England, whofe principles or 
fcfaemes ihould lead them to countenance per- 
4 fons 
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fons or fadions whofe objed is to introduce 
fome new devifed order of things intoEnglaiid^ 
or to fupport that order where it is already 
introducedj in Frailce; a place^ in which if 
it can be fixed, in my mind, it muft have a 
certain and decided influence in and upon this 
kingdom. This is my account of my con- 
dudt to my private friends. I have already 
faid all I wifti to fay, or nearly fo, to the 
publick. I write this with pain, and with an 
heart full of grief! 
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MY DEAR SIR^ 

JL HAVE been told of the voluntary, which, 
for the entertainment of the Houfe of Lords, 
has been lately played by His Grace the ***♦ 
of **«*«**^ a great deal at my expence, and 
a little at his own- I confefs I fliould have 
liked the compofition rather better, if it had 
been fluite new. But every man has his taftc, 
and His Grace is an admirer of antient mufick« 

There may be fomctimes too much even of 
a good thing. A toaft is good, and a bumper 
is not bad : but the beft toafts may be fo often 
repeated as to difguft the palate, and ceafelefs 
rounds of bumpers may naufcate and overload 
the ftomach. The cars of the moll lleady-vo- 
ting politicians m ly at laft be ftunned with 
three times three. I am fure I havf been 
very grateful for the flattering remembrance 
made of me in the toafts of the Revolution 
Society, and of other clubs formed on the 
jfame laudable plan. After giving the brim- 
O 4[ning 
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ming honours to Citizen Thbmas Paine, and 
to Citizen Dr. Prieftley, the gentlemen of 
thefe clubsvfeldom failed to bring me forth in 
my turn, and to drink, *' Mr. Burke, and 
*' thanks to him for the difcuflion he has pro- 
voked." 

I found myfelf elevated with this honour ; 
for even by the collifion of refiftance, to be the 
means of ftriking out fparkles of truth, if not 
merit, is at leaft felicity. 

Here I might have refted. But when I 
found that the great advocate, Mr. Erfkinc, 
condefcended to refort to thefe bumper toafts, 
as the pure and exuberant fountains of poli- 
ticks and of rhetorick, (as I hear he did, in 
three or four fpeeches made in defence of cer- 
tain worthy citizens) I was rather let down a 
little. Though ftill fomewhat proud of my- 
felf, I was not quite fo proud of my voucher. 
Though he is no idolater of fame, in fome 
way or other, Mr. Erfl^inc will always do him- 
felf honour. Methinks, however, in follow- 
ing the precedents of thefe toafts, he feemed 
to do more credit to his diligence, as a fpecial 
pleader, than to his invention as an orator. 
2 To 
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To thofc who did not know the abundance 
of his refources, both of genius and erudition, 
there was fomething in it that indicated the 
want of a good aflbrtmcnt, with regard to rich- 
nefs and variety, in the magazine of topicks 
and common-places, which I fuppofc he keeps 
by him, in imitation of Cicero and other re- 
nowned declaimers of antiquity. 

Mr. Erlkine fupplied fomething, I allow; 
from the (lores of his imagination, in mcta- 
morphofing the jovial toafts of clubs, into fo- 
Icmn fpecial arguments at the bar. So far 
the thing fhewcd talent : however I muft ft ill 
prefer the bar of the tavern to the other bar. 
The toafts at the firft hand were better than 
the arguments at the fecond. Even when the 
toafts began to grow old as farcafms, they 
were waftied down with ftill older pricked 
eledion prfrt ; then the acid of the wine made 
fome amends for the want of any thing piquant 
in the wit. But when His Grace gave them 
a fecond transformation, and brought out the 
vapid ftuff, which had wearied the clubs and 
difgufted the courts ; the drug made up of the 
bottoms of rejedted bottles, all fmelling fo 
woefully of the cork and of the calk, and of 
O 2 every 
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every thing except the honed old lamp, 3rnd^ 
when that fad draught had been farther in- 
fcfted with the gaol pollution erf the Old 
Bailey, and was daflied and brewed, and in- 
cfFedually ftummed again into a fenatorial ex- 
ordium in the Houfe of Lords, I found all 
the high flavour and mantling of my honours^ 
taftelefs, flat, and ftale. Unluckily, the new 
tax on wine is felt even in the greateft for- 
tunes, ^nd His Grace fubmits to take up with 
the heel-taps of Mr.. Erflcine. 

I have had the ill or good fortune to pro- 
voke two great men of this age to the publi- 
cation of their opinions; I mean. Citizen 
Thomas Paine, and His Grace the **** of 
*******. I am not fo great a leveller as 
to put thefe two great men on a par, either in 
the fl:ate, or the republick of letters : but, '' the 
*' field of glory is a field for all." It is a 
large one indeed, and we all may run, God 
knows where, in chace of glory, over the 
boundlefs expanfe of that wild heath, whofc 
horizon always flies before us. lafliireHis 
Grace (if he will yet give me leave to call 
him fo) whatever may be faid on the authority 
of the clubs, or of the bar, that Citizen Paine 

(whoj 
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(who, they will have it, hunts with me in 
couples, and who only moves as I drag him 
along), has a Aifficient adivity in his own na- 
tive benevolence to difpofe and enable him to 
take the lead for himfelf. He is ready to 
blafpheme his God, to infult his king, and to 
libel the conftitution of his country, without 
any provocation from me, or any encourage- 
ment from His Grace. I aflurc him, that I ^ 
Ihall not be guilty of the injuftice of charging 
Mr. Paine*s next work againft religion and 
human fociety, upon His Grace's excellent 
fpeech in the Houfe of Lords. I farther aflure 
this noble Duke, that I neither encouraged 
nor provoked that worthy citizen to feck for 
plenty, liberty, fafety, jufticc or lenity, in 
the famine, in the prifons, in the decrees qf 
convention, in the revolutionary tribunal, and 
in the guillotine of Paris, rather than quietly to 
take up with what he could find in the glutted 
markets, the unbarricadoed ftreets, the drowfy 
Old Bailey judges, or, at worft, the airy, whole- 
■ fome pillory of Old England. The choice of 
country was his own tafte. The writings 
were the efFeds of his own zeal. In fpite of 
his friend Dr. Prieftley, he was a free agent. 
I admit,^ indeed, that my praifes of the Britifh 

government 
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government loaded with all its encumbrances 5 
clogged with its peers and its beef; its parforts 
and its pudding ; its Commons and its beer ; 
and its dull flavifh liberty of going about juft 
zs one pleafes, had fomething to provoTce a 
Jockey of Norfolk *, who was infpired with 
the refolute ambition of becoming a citizen 
of France, to do fomething which might ren- 
iderhim worthy of naturalization in that grand 
afylum of perfecutcd merit: fomething which 
ihould intitle him to a place in the fenate of 
the adoptive country of all the gallant, gene- 
rous and humane. This, I fay, was poffible. 
But the truth is (with great deference to His 
•Grace I fay it) Citizen Paine aded without 
any provocation at all ; he aftcd folely from 
the native impulfes of hi5 own excellent heart. 

His Grace, like an able orator, as he is, 
begins with giving me a great deal of praife 
for talents which I do not poflefs. He does 
this to intitle himfelf, on the credit of this 
gratuitous kindnefs, to exaggerate my abufoipf 
the parts which his bounty, and not that of 

nature has bellowed upon me. In this, too, 

< 

♦ Mu Fainc i$ a Norfolk man, from Thetford* 
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he has condefccnded to copy Mr. Erfkinc* 
Thcfe priefts (I hope they will excufe me ; 
I mean priefts of the Rights of Man) begin 
by crowning mc with their flowers and their 
fillets, and bedewing rac with their odours, as 
a preface to their knocking me on the head 
with their confecrated axes. I have injured, 
fay they, the Conftitution ; and I have aban- 
doned the whig party and the whig principles 
that I profeffed, I do not mean, my dear fir, 
to defend myfelf againft His Grace. I have 
not much intereft in what the world Ihall 
think or fay of mc ; as little has the world 
an intereft in what I ftiall think or fay of any 
one in it ; and I wifti that His Grace had 
fuffered an unhappy man to enjoy, in his re- 
treat, the melancholy privileges of obfcurity 
and forrow. At any rate, I have fpoken, and 
I have written on the fubjedt. If I have 
written or fpoken fo poorly as to be quite 
forgot, a frefti apology will not make a more 
lafting impreflion. . •' I rfiuft let the tree lie 
" %& it falls.'* Perhaps I muft take fome 
(hame to myfelf. I confefs that I have a<9:ed 
on my own principles of government, and 
not on thofe of His Grace, which are, I dare 
fay, profound and wife; but which I do not 
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pretend to underftand. As to the party to which 
he alludes, and which has long taken its leave of 
me, I believe the principles of the book which he 
condemns, are very conformable to the opinions 
of many of the tnoft confiderable and moll 
grave in that defcription of politicians. A 
few indeed, who, I admit, are equally refpedl- 
able in all points, differ from me, and talk 
His Grace's language. I am too feeble to 
contend with them. They have the field to 
themfelves. There are others very young 
and very ingenious perfons, who form, pro- 
bably, the largeft part of what His Grace, I 
believe, is pleafed to confider as that party. 
Some of them were not born into the world, 
and all of ihetn were children, when I en- 
tered into that connexion. I give due credit 
to the cenforial brow, to the broad phylac- 
teries, and to the impofing gravity of thofc 
magifterial rabbins and dodlors in the cabala 
of political fcience. I admit that " wifdom 
'* is as the grey hair to man, and that learning 
*' is like honourable old age.'* But, at a time 
when liberty is a good deal talked of, perhaps 
1 might be excufed, if I caught fomething of 
the general indocility. It might not be fur-' 
' prifing, if I lengthened my chain a link or; 

two^ 



two» and in an age of relaxed difciplincj gava 
a trifling indulgence to my own notions. If 
that couid be allowedj perhaps I might fome* 
times (by accident^ and without an unpaidon-^ 
able crime) truft as much to my own very 
careful and very laboriousi thoughi perhaps^ 
Ibmewhat purblind difquifitionsj as to their 
foaring^ intuitive^ eagle-eyed authority i but 
the modern liberty is a precious thing. It 
muft not be profaned by too vulgar an ufe^ 
It belongs only to the chofen fewj who ar^ 
born to the hereditary reprefentsltion of the 
whole democracy^ and who leave nothing at 
all J noj not the offal^ to us poor outcafls of 
the plebeian race. 

Amongft thofe gentlemen who came to au- 
thority, as foon, or fooner than they came of 
age, I do not mean to include His Grace*. 
With all thofe native titles to empire over our 
minds which diftinguifh the others, he has 
a large ihare of experience. He certainly 
ought to underftand the Britiih Conftitotion 
better than I do. He has ftudied it in 
the fundamental part. For one eIe£):ion I 
have feen, he has been concerned in twenty. 
Kobody is lefs of a vifionary tb^^arift ; no* 
P body 
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body has drawn his fpeculations more* froTit 
practice. No Peer has condefcended to fu- 
pcrintend with more vigilance the declining 
franchifes of the poor Commons. " With 
" thrice great Hermes he has out-watched 
5* the bear.'* Often have his candles been 
burned to the fnufF, and glimmered and ilunlc 
in the fockets, whilft he grew pale at bis ccm- 
ftitutional ftudies; long fleeplefs nights, has 
he wafted ; long, laborious, Ihiftlcfs journies 
has he made/ and great fums has he expended> 
in order to fecure the purity, the independ- 
ence, and the fobriety of eIe(5lions, and to 
give a check, if poflible, to the ruinous 
charges that go nearly to the deftruftion of 
the right of eleftion itfelf, 

Amidft thefe his labours, his Grace will be 
pleafed to forgive me, if my zeal, lefs enlight* 
cncd to be fure than his by midnight lamps 
and ftudies, has prefumed to talk too favour* 
ably of this Conftitution, and even to fay fome- 
thing founding like approbation of that body 
which has the honour to reckon his Grace at 
the head of it. Thofe who diflike this par- 
tiality, or, if his Grace pleafes, this flattery of 
mihe, have a comfort at hand." I may be 
'•• refuted 
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refuted Md brought to ftiame by the moft 
convincing of all refutations, a pradical re- 
futation. Every individual Peer for himfelf 
may fhew that I was ridiculoufly wrong; the 
whole body ©f thofe noble perfpns may refute 
me for the whole corps. If they pleafe^ tljfey 
are more powerful advocates againft« them- 
felves, than a thoufand fcribblers like me cart 
be in their favour. If I were even pofTefled 
of thofe powers which his Grace, in order t«» 
heighten my offence, is pleafed to attribute 
to me, there would be little difference. The 
eloquence of Mr. Erlkine might faveMr- *****. 
from the gallows, but no eloquence coul4 
fave Mr. Jackfon from theefFeds of his own 
potion. 

In that unfortunate book of mine, which U 
put in the iiulex expurgatorius of the modern 
whigs, I might have fpoken too favourably 
not only of thofe who wear coronets, but of 
thofe who wear crowns. Kings however have 
hot only long arms, but flrong ones too. A 
great Northern Potentate for inflance, is able 
in one moment, and with one bold ftroke of 
his diplomatick pen, to efface all the volumes 
which I could write in a century, or which 
P 2 the 
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i^ fttoft tkborioas publicifts of Genn^nf evec 
carried t^ the fair of Leipfick, as an ^polog7 
lor moharchs and monarchy. Whilft I^ or any 
Qther pDOr puny private fcphift> ws^s defending 
the decittution of Pitnitz/ his Majefty m^gfat 
teAite the by the treaty of Bafle. Such amo- 
liarcb may ^eftrOy one i^epublicJc becWp it 
^d la king at its head, and be may bdbnc<t 
Ihfti extfsuttthnary ad by founding another rr-» 
l^nbHck that has cut off the head of its fcing« 
t defended that great Potentate for ailbci4ti»g 
in. a grand alliance for the prefer vatipn of the 
did governments of Europe i but he puta me 
io fiknoe by delivering up all thofe govcni* 
lifients (his own virtually included) to the aeH^ 
iyilem of France. If he is accufed befiore (be 
l^rifian tribunal (conftituted for th^ trial of 
Mngs) for having polluted the finir of Iib«kty 
by the tracks of his difciplined flvves:, h^ 
dears himfelf by furrenderibg the fineft patts 
of Gcrmiany {with a handfome cut of his^ own 
teTit6ri«s) to the offended majefty of dietoa 
|;icides of France. Can I rcfift tlnis ? Am i 
jrdponfible for it, if wi«h a: torch in bi^ hm^ 
ind a rope ^bout his ne'ck, he mika^amende 
honorabk to th^ Sans^CuloiJerk of the tepnMkk 
one and rndivifible ? In thar Hinmliatisng 0sA»^ 

tude. 
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fQde> iA fpke of my pr0te(l9j he may fuppUf 
cate pardoQ fi>r his menacing proclamations i 
and as an expiation to thofe whom he failed 
to terrify with his threats^ ^ may abs^oa 
thofe whom he had feduced by his promifes^ 
He may facrtficethe Royalifts of Fiance whom 
he had called to his ftandard^ as a falutary ex« 
ample to thofe \|rho fbali adhere to their na* 
etve Sove]Deign> or fhall confide in, any oth^ 
iwhb undertakes theciuie of opprefiqd kings 
ttHdof loyal iobjeds. 

How can I help \% if this high^^niiid^^ 
Prince will fubfcrihe to the inve^ivos which 
the^gkrdes have made againft all kings» and 
pttnicularfy againft hirofelf ? How can I hdf 
it, if this Royal propagandist will preach the 
AoAriiie of the rights of men ? Is it my f»^F» 
if hasprofefibrs of li^raiure re^d leduirs; on 
liiit Oode in all his acadelffiieSi and if all thf 
penibncd managers of the newj-p^|»er« iq his 
shaninioQs difFufe it thtokaghout Europe, i^ a«i 
hswidrg d journals ? Can it be; 4^ribiited to me^ 
if he wili initiate all hi»ga:)enaidier$, af^dallhis 
hoffiirs in thefe high my^ries? Am I refpon* 
fible^ if be will ttiake leDr^tt de V Homme ^ or la 
S$uvi9Cittisrti dw Peuple the favourite parole of 

hisji 
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his military orders ? Now that his troops arc 
to acft with the brave legions of freedom, no 
doubt he will-fit them for their fraternity. He 
will teach the Pruflians to thinks to feel and 
to aft like them, and to emulate the glories 
of the Regiment de VEchaffautJ He will em- 
ploy the illuftrious Citizen Santerre, the ge- 
neral of his new allies, to inftruft the dull 
Germans hdw they Ihall condudl themfelves 
towards perfons who, like Louis the XVIth> 
(whofe caufe and perfon, he once took into 
his proteftion) (hall dare without the fanftion 
of the people, or with it, to confidcr them- 
felves as hereditary kings. Can I arreft this 
|;?eat Potentate in his career of glory ? Am I 
t>lameabte in recommending virtue' aad reli- 
gion as the trufe foundation of all 'monarchies^ 
becaufe the Pro'teftor of the three religions if 
the Weftphalian arrangeinc nt^ 'td Vingratiate 
himfelf with the Republick of Philofophy, 
fhkll abolilh all the three? It is not in ray 
power to prevent the grand Patron of .the 
reformed church, if he chufes it, from an-* 
nulling the Calviniftick Sabbath, and eftablifh^ 
ing the Decadi of Atheifm in all his dates. 
He may even renounce and abjure hit fiu> 
vourite myfticifm in the temple of reafon* In 

thefe 
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thefe things, at leaft, he is truly defpotick. 
He has now Ihaken hands with every thing 
which at firft had infpired him with horroun 
It would be curious indeed to fee, (what I (hall 
not however travel fo far to fee) the ingenious 
devices, and the elegant tranfparcncies which 
on the reftoration of peace and the commence- 
ment of Pruffian liberty are to decorate Potz- 
dam and Charlottenburg fefiigiante. What 
Ihades of his armed anceftors of the Houfe of 
Brandenburgh will the Committee oi Illumines 
raife up in the opera-houfe of Berlin, to dance 
a grand ballet in the rejoicings for this aufpi-> 
cious event ? Is it a Grand Matter of the 
Tcutonick Order, or is it the great Eledor ? 
Is it the firft King bf Pruffia or the laft ? or 
is the whole long line (long, I mean a parte 
anti) to appear like Banquo's royal proceflSon 
in the tragedy of Macbeth ? 

How can I prevent all thefe arts of Royal 
policy and all thef^ difplays of Royal magni- 
fi^cence ? How can I prevent the Succeffor of 
Frederick the Great froni afpiring to a new, 
and in this age unexampled kind of glory? 
Is it in my power to fay, that he (hall not 
mak^ his confeflions in the ftylc of St. Auftin 
4 Qr 



Of of RouiTe^u ? That h<B (h«ll fiQt lU^bm^ te 
€h9m<^^r of the peniterit and flageUant^ aiKl 
gmfting monkery on philpfpphy, ftiip himfclf 
of bis. regal purple> clothe bis gigantick limb* 
in the fackclofh and the bair-^/birt^ and txfs^ 
cife on his broad (boulders the difciplinar;^ 
fcoyrge of ;he holy order of the Sans^Culoite$ f. 
It is not in me to binder Kinga from mafcii^ 
new orders of religious and martial knighthoods 
I am not Hercules enough to uphold tholk 
orbs which the Atlafles of the world are fit 
defirou^ of Ibifting from their weary fccwil-^ 
ders. What c^n be done againft the magna^ 
nimous refolution of the great to accompHiih - 
the. degradation ar^l the ruin of their QW|i 
charad^r and fituatipn ? 

What I fay of the German Princes, that I 
fay of all the other dignities and all the other 
inftitutions of the Holy Roman Empire. If 
they have a mind to deftroy thcmfelvcs, th^y 
may put their advocates to filence and thcif 
advifers to.fhame. I have often praifed the 
Aulick Council. It is very true I did fo. I 
thought it a tribunal, as well formed as hu*> 
man wifdom could form a tribunalj for co% 
ercing the great> the rich and the powerfttl t 

for 
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lor obliging them to fubmit thrir necks rd 
tire imperial laws, and to thofe of nature and 
of ftatiofis ; a tribuftal well conceived for tk^ 
ttrpatifng peculation, corruption and oppref^ 
fion, from all the parts o( that va(! heteroge- 
neous ma(s called the Germanic Body, t 
ihould QOt be inclined to rerra£b thefe praifes 
upon any of the ordinary lapfes into which 
human infirmity wiU fall ; they might (litt 
fland, though fomt of their cmclnfkmi (hould 
tafte of the prtjudicea of country or of Ik^idn^ 
tvhcther political or religious. Some degree> 
even of corruption, j(houkl not make me think 
tbcm guilty of fnicide; but if we could fop-^^ 
pofe, that the Aulick Council not regai'ding 
dttty^ <Jr even common decorum, liftening 
neither to the fecrct admonitions of confci- , 
ence, nor to the publick voice of fanw, JTom^ 
of the members bafdy abandoning their poiVi 
and others continuing in it, only the moro 
infamoifffly to betray it, Ihould give a judg- 
ment fo Ihamelefs ar\d fo proftitute, of fuch l 
monftrous -and even portentous corrupticm, 
that no example in the hiftory of human de- 
pravity, or even in the fid:ioris of poctick 
imagination. Could poffibly match it ; if it 
Ihould be a judgment whigh with cold un«^ ^ 
Q^ feeling 



feeling crudty, after long deliberations Ihould 
condemn millions of innocent people to ex- 
tortion^ ja rapine dnd to bloodj and Ihould 
devote>fome of the fineft countries upon earth 
to ravage and defolatioi> — does ^ny one think 
that any ^ fervile apologies of mine> or any 
ftrutting and bullying infotenc^ of th^ir own, 
can favg^^l^em from the ruin that mull fall on 
all inftitutioas o^f dignity or of authority that 
are perverted from tkeir purport to the op- 
preffion of human nature in others, and to its 
difgrape., in jchemfelve^: .As the wifdom of 
men m^k^s luch infUtutionSj the folly pf men 
deftrqys th^nQ* , Whatever we may pretend, 
th^re^isacl\ygiys .more ia the foundnefs of the 
materials, than in .the faihion of the work^ 
The.ojdier of a good building is fomcthing.* 
But if .it. be wholly declined from its perpen- 
dicular; if the, cement, is loofe and incohe- 
rent j if the ftpnes are fcaling with every 
change, of the weather, . and thc..>vhole top- 
pling oil our heads, what matter is it whether 
we are crufligd by a Corinthian or a Dorick 
ruin ? The fine. form of a veflel is a matter of 
yfe and of ..delight. : It is plcafant to fee her 
decoratjed with coft and. art. But what fig- 
nifieseven the m?ij)ematical truth of her form? 
: I ^ * What 
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^hSt fignify alF the 2trt arid coft'^'Wifll'jvi'TircK 
fhe 'can be carved, iiitd painted, and ■ gilded,' 
and covered with 'decorations from ftem th 
Hern; what fignify all her rigging and fails^ 
her flags, her pendants and her ftreamers ? 
what fignify even her cannon, her ftores and 
fier prbvifions, if all her planks arid timbers 
DC unfoand and rotten ? 

" ^amvis Pontica ftnus 
'^^iha filia nMIis \ : " « 

■' ' ' ydSes ^ genial t!i nofnen inuiile. ' ' 

• I havc-4:>een ftimiilated, I know ' not hoW, 
fogivt you this trouble. By what very fe\#i 
except myfelf, would think worth any trouble 
ataM. -In a fpeech in the Houfe of tdrds, t 
teitt bccii attacked ftfr thedefenteof a'fchcrtid 
bfgdvferliment, lA whieh thktbody^itihei-csVaLnd 
iniyv^ildh'dorie it^can exift. Pfeeri oif Gi^eit^Bri- 
tarrf Wiyl)A:ome as periitent as thi Str^refgii 
T)f PruflTa/ They may ?epent of whVthfey haVc 
\iorie in afleftton oPfKe honour of tfieiP-King^ 
and in favour 6f theif ownTafelyC Bftt never 
the gloom thai lowers oVeftKe^fdrtitHi* of tht 
caufei hor any thing%hich" thcr gfcat ma^d^ 
to*ard4 hafteiiing tteif ^)wtf1an; c'ah toake 
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me ttpmi of what I have done^by pea of 
voice (the pn4y aroas I pofleik) in £ivour 43C 
the order of things into which I waa borftj 
and in which I fondly hoped to die. 

In the {oag feries of ages which have ^r^ 
ni&ed the niatter of hiftory, never waa & 
beautiful and fo auguft a fpeAacle prefentcd 
to the moral eye> as Europe afforded the day 
before the revolution in Fi;ance. I knew in- 
deed that this profperity contained in itfelf the 
feeds of its own danger. In one part of the . 
fociety it caufed laxity and debility. In the/ 
other it produced bold ipirits and ddj]L^ifiiff\s. 
A ^Ife phiJofophy pafied Irom ac^eoue^ into 
courts^ and the great them&lves wcr6aR&<Slf4 
with the theories; which c^ndQ&edrto.jcheic 
fuin. Knowledge which i^ the twolaft ^eiir 
time; pii^r did not ttkA at aUi ofr^xift^d 
f(;>Iidly4)nrvrigbtpnnc]ple9 and inthofen hands» 
wa^ now diffufed, wfsakeAcd ^nd pervf lud. 
Qener^ii^.w^lth loofencd moralaj^ relaxed vij 
gilancf^ md jncreafed pKfunpiptian. Meiiof 
^l^nt^l^an (a compare, 49 the partition <^ 
ihe cpii^imii.ftpck of, public prefperity^ ihf 
l^oportipn^ of ibe diyii^endsi with the merits 
^ ^e<:I|iiT|iyRt|. A^iArfVal, they .fou|«j itlieif 

portion 
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fmrdm not equal to thdr dBmattr (orpbhapa 
to tht pubiie jeftimate) of their own won& 
When it wa^ oiice difcovered by ihe revolu^ 
Cion ' in Fruice that, a (haggle hetv^qcen eflau 
btifliment and. rapacity could be maintaified^ 
though buc for one year^ and: in one places I 
was fure th^t a pradicable bitach'was mad^ 
in the whole order of things and in every 
country* Religion, that held the materiab 
of the fabrii:k together, was firft fyftcmsitica?iy 
ioofened«. All other opmiona, under the narhe 
of prejudices; mul^fall along wkh it^ andPro^. 
perty» left undefended by piintipies, became 
^trepofitbry of fpoils to teoipt cupidity^ and 
not i a magaaihc to furnift arms for defence* 
' I ikaew^ that i^ttaciced on til fides !by the m- 
fer^ ei}er^ie$ pf' talenia fee in ^ai^on by viae 
ai)d diforfkr;. authority could not iland upon 
authority a)one. It wanted fonie ether fup- 
port than the ppife of its own gravity. Si- 
tuations f<»rme|iy fupported perfons. It now 
became ncceilary that perfonalquallties (houl^ 
|upportlituations;;A>rnierly, wiiere aut^ricy 
J9as fyaai, .wiftl0m and virtue ^ere prefumed. 
^at now the veil was torn, ai»l takeep off fk- 
4:irUegioua.intnilioni it WasJieceiiaQcthac in the 
Jfa^^^ry of ;^vcrnin€ni fpmi^hios ihould be 

difclofe<) 
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d^lofcd Actf. fml)r viencraWfc, init dtw6M^' 
Govemmcot wM.at or(cc toiflicw; kfclf full of 
virtue and fuir of force. l: It) lyas to inVitc 
partizans hy.mkking it apfiear.to the world 
jdMt:a generous caufe was to be a:fferted s :<Mte 
fitfor'a generous people tocngage in. From 
paifive fabmiffion was it to expeft refolutc 
defence ? . No } It nouft have warm advocates 
snd paffioiiaioe def<inders^ which an heavjr, dif- 
cttntented afiquiefcence never coUld producfe. 
tWbat- a bafe and foolifh thing: is it for any 
conff^lidajted body of authority to, fay, or to aift 
rasiif ii faid> ** I will put Mtiy truft hot in mj 
Jcrum virtue^ bat in your patience ; Iiwil][ ia<* 
dulge in effeminacy, in afidolence, in cor« 
mption 5 I .will give way to all my perverfe 
and vitioui^> humours, b^c^ufe you' cannot 
puilifll me without the hazard of ruinihg 
-yourfclvce?'' ; . . : .- . * 

il ybittxtd to warn the people /;againft - the 
^gneafeft: of • all icvuU : a blind and furious fpirit 

ofrianovatiM, ijndcr the;name of reform. I 
.was indeed well aware that power rarely re^- 
.forms itfelf.(. So it is undoubtedly when all is 

quiet about. it. But I wasrin ho|>es that pro* 
^idident ff«ff:|ni|fht preyent fruitl^fs penitence. 
! ' J trufted 
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I trufted that danger might produce at leJtft 
circumfpeftton 4 I, flattered myfelf in a ma-j 
ment like this that nothing would be added to 
make authority top-heavy ; that the very mo- 
ment of an earth-qyake would not be the time 
chofen for adding a (lory to our houfes. I 
hoped to fee the fureft of all reforms, perhaps 
the only fure reform, the ceafing to do ilU 
In the mean time I wiftied to the people, the 
wifdom of knowing how to tolerate a coar* 
dition which none of their efforts can render 
much more than tolerable. It was a:.con«< 
didon, however, in which every thing was to 
be found that could enable them to live to 
nature, and if fo they pleafed, to live to virtue 
and to honour. 

I do not repent that I thought better oC 
Ihofe to whom I wiftied well, than they will 
fuffer me long to think that they dcferved* 
Far from repenting, I would to God, that new 
faculties^ had been called up in me, in favour 
not of this or that man, or this or thac 
fyftem, but of the general vital principle thac 
/Wbilft it was in its vigour produced the ftate 
of things tranfnciitted to us from our fathers ^ 
but whicby thrtugh th^ joint operation x^f the 
•-.! i abufes 
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abufes of authoritj and liberty^ may perilhiQ 
our hands. I am not of opink» that the raca 
of men^ and th€ comnionwealths they create^ 
lUce the bodies of individuals, grow effete and 
languid and bloodlefs, and offify by the iie<^ 
ceflities of their own conformationj. and the 
fata) operation of longevity and tmie« Thefe 
analogies between bodies natural and (Kditiclt^ 
though they maiy ibme times iliuftrate argu«- 
ments, furniih no argument of themfelvou 
They are but too often ufed under the colour 
of a fpeciaus philofopby, to find apologies for 
Che defpair of laxincfs and pufiUanimity^ and 
to excufe the want of all manly.effbrts, wiiea 
the exigenciesof our country caU for them tbr 
more loudly. 

. How often has public calamity been arretted 
on the very brink of ruin by the feaibnat^ 
energy of a fingle man ? Have we np foch (qaQ 
amongft us ? I am as fure 2^s I am of my being* 
that one vigorous mind without office withrt^ 
out fituatbn, without public ftmdiions of aopr 
kind (at a time when the wanb aCfneh a. nbthg 
is: felt, as I am fare it is) I fay, oae iuchrtnabi 
confiding ia the aid of God, aadfidioifjiia 
Kliancc ia: his.awa fortitii<}ej, YigQus^ Mtsnj 
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prixe and pcrfcveiancc, would .firft draw t6 
him fomcfew like hithfelf^ and! then that muU 
titudesy hardly thought to be in exiitenc^j 
would appear and troop about him; 

If I faw this aufpicious beginnings baffled 

and fruftrated as I am^ yet on the very verge 

of a timely grave, abandoned abroad and de-- 

folate at home, ftripped of my boaii, my 

hope, my confolation, my helper, my coun* 

feUor and my guide, (you know in part wh^t 

I have loft, and would to God I could clea^r 

inyfelf of all negleA and fault in that lofs) 

yet thus, even thus, I would rake up the fire 

under all the alhes that opprefs it, I am no 

longer patient of the public eye ; hot am I of 

force to win my way and to juftle and. elbow 

in a crowd. But even in folitude, ibmething 

may be done for fociety. The meditations of 

the clofet have infedled fenates with a fubtle 

frenzy, and inflamed armies with the brands 

^ the furies. The cure might cojme from the 

kmt fource with the diftempen I would add 

imyjpart to thofe who would animate the people 

(whofe hearts are yet right) to new exertions 

inthe.o4dcaufe. - : , 
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Novdty fs not the only'Toti'itre of ^eal. Why 
ihould not a Maccabeus and Ills brethren arifi? 
to aflbrt the honour of the ancient lat^r/ atidtd 
defend the 'temple of their ifdrefathens, with as 
ardent a fpirit, as can infpire any innovator ta 
deftroy the monuments of the piety and 'the 
glory of antieht ages ? It is' h6t a haWrde<f 
afleVtion, it is a great truth, that wheh ohCe 
thingi are gone out of their ordinary co'ur(e> 
It is by a'ds out of the ordinary courle'they 
can alone be re-leftablifhed/ Republican fpirit 
can Only be combated by a fpirit of the fame 
rtature : tif the fame nature, but informed With 
another principle and pointing to another end. 
I would perfuade a refiftance bbth to the t6t- 
fuption and to the reformation that prevail; 
It will not be tlie wealcef, but much the 
ftronger, for combating bo^h together. A* 
vic9:ory over real corruptions ^Ould enable Xii 
to baffle the fpurious and pretended reforma- 
tions. 1 would not wifli to excite, or even td 
tolerate, that kind of evil fpirit which evoked 
thc'pOwcrs of TieH to recflify the dfibrders df 
the earth. No ! I would add my voice With' 
bcrter, a'nd i truft, more potent charms, to 
draw down juftice and wifdom and fortitude 
^om heaven, for the Corredion of human vice> 

an4 
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and the recalling of human crrour from the 
devious way$ into which it has been betrayed. 
I would wi(h to call the impulfes of indi- 
viduals at once to the aid and to the cQnt;rQul 
of authority. By this which I call the true 
republican fpir jt, paradoxical as it may appfear^ 
monarchies alone can be refcued from the 
imbecillity of courts and the madnefs of the 
crow'd. This republican fpirit would not fuffer 
men in high place to bring ru|n on their 
country and on themfelves. It would refprra^ 
not by deftroying, but by faving, the greats 
the rich and the powerful. Such g republican 
ipirit, we perhaps fondly conceive to have 
animated the diftinguiftied heroes and patriot? 
of old, who knew no mode pf policy but rc^ 
ligion and virtue. Thefe, they would have 
paramount to all conftitutions ; they woulcj^ 
not fuffer Monarchs or Senates or popular 
Aflemblies, under pretences of dignity or au- 
thority, or freedom, to fhake off thofe moral 
riders which reafon has appointed to govern 
every fort of rude power. Thcfe, in appear- 
ance loading them by their weight/ do by that 
preffure augment their effential force. The mo» 
racntum i« encreafed by the extraneous weight. 
It is true if) moral, as it is in mechanical 
fcicnce^ It is true, hot only in the draught* 
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but in the race. Thcfc riders of th? great, i.i^ 
effcfti hold the reins which guide them in theij* 
courfe, and Wear the fpur that fliinpulates theni 
to the goals of honour and of fafety. Th^ 
great muft fubniit to the dominion of pru- 
dence and of virtue ; or none willlong fubmii: 
to the dominion of the great. 

*' Dls te minorem quod geris impexas,** 

This is the feudal tenure which they cannot 

alter* - 

Jndeed, my dear Sir, things are in a ba4 
ftate. I do hot deny a good (hare of diligence^ 
k very great fhare of ability, and much pub- 
lick virtue to thofe who dired pur. affair^* 
But they are encumbered, not aided, by theii: 
very inftrumerits, and by all the apparatus of 
the ft'ate. Tthink that our ^jiniftry (thougji 
there arc things' againft them, which nei they 
yoii nor J can diflemble, and which jgrieyc to 
the heart) is by far the mofi honeft and by far 
thewifeft fyftcm of adminiftration in Europe. 
Their faU wouli be no trivial calamity. 

Not meaning to depreciate the Minority in 
parliament, wh'ofe talents are alfo great, and 
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to whom I do not deny virtues, their fyilem 
feems to me to be fundamentally wrong. But 
whether wrong or ri^t, they have not enough 
of coherence among themfelves, nor of efti- 
pation with the publick, nor of numbers. 
They cannot make up an adminiftration. No- 
thing is more viiible. Many other things are 
againft them, which I do not charge as faults^ 
but reckon among national misfortunes. Ex- 
traordinary things muft be done, or one of 
the parties cannot ftand as a Miniflry^ nor the 
pther^ even as an Oppofition. They cannot 
change their fituatiogs, nor can any ufefiil 
coalition be made between them. I do not fee 
the mode of it, nor the way to it. This afpedt 
pf things I dp not contemplate with pleafure* 

I well know that every thing of the daring 
llLind which I fpeak of^ is critical — But the 
times are critical. New thing? in a new world ! 
I fee no hopes in the common tracks. If men 
arc not to he found who can be got to feci 
^rithin thepi (bme impulfe 

£« «i|^ Mi$d nequeo nmftrart^ bffentio tantum^* 

^xA which makes them impatient of the pre« 

&n]t i if pqne can be got to feel that private 

^erfons may fometimes affume that fort of ma- 
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giftiacy which doc$ not depend on the nomuui* 
tion of Kings, or the eledion of the people> but 
has an inherent and felf-exiftent power which 
,both would recognife; I fee nothing in the 
ivorld to hope. \ 

If I faw fuch a group beginning to clutter, 
fuch as they are, they fhould have (all that I 
can give) my prayers and my advice. People 
talk of war, or cry for peace— ^ave they to 
the bottom confidered the queftions cither of 
war, or peace, upon the fcale of the exifting 
world ? No. I fear they have mot. 

Why Ihbuld not you, yourfclf, be one of 
tbofe to enter your name in fuch ja lift a$ I 
fpeak of. You are young ; you have great 
talents, you have a clear head, you have a 
natural, fluent and unforced elocution s ypur 
jdeas arc juft, your fentijnents benevolenti 
open iind enlarged-F<*but this is too big for 
your modefty. Oh I this, raodefty in time and 
place is a charming virtue, and the grace <^aU 
other virtues. But it is fometimes the wprft 
enemy they have. Let him, whofe print I 
gave you the other day, be engraved in your 
memory ! Had it picafqj Providence to have 
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fpared him for the trying fituations that fecra 
to be coming on, notwithflanding that he was 
fometimes a little difpirited by the difpolition 
which we thought (hewn to deprefs him and 
fet him afide; yet he was always buoyed up 
again ; and on one or two occaiions, he dif- 
covered what might be cxpedled from the 
vigour and elevation of his mind, from his 
unconquerable fortitude, and from the extent 
of his refources for every purpofe of fpecu- 
lation and of adlion. Remember hina, my 
friend, who in the higheft degree honoured 
and refpefted you, and remember that great 
parts are a great truft. Remember too that 
miftaken or mifapplied virtues, if they arc 
not as pernicious as vice, fruftrate at leaft their 
own natural tendencies, and difappoint the 
purpofes of the great giver. 

Adieu. My dreams are finifhed. 
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